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When men set down a formula like that shown 
below only a few people know what they’re driving 
at. Yet the outcome of future offensives may hang 
on the answers in their mathematics. For they are 
starting the design of a new U.S. warplane. 


How big a bomb-load and how many cannon 
will it carry ? How fast and far will it cruise? 
How 'll it answer the controls at 10,000 leet— 
at 20.000 or higher ? 

Figuring it out is a first step in the aero- 
dynamicist’s and designer's job. 

Once figure work is well along, the plane 


designer and his group start building scale 


models. They test each in the wind tunnel 
over and over in many forms. More. A full-size 
wooden “mock-up” is created, with every detail 
as it should be. In this master model, the sweep 
of gun turrets, the pilot's range of vision and 
a thousand other details are checked. 

Experiments and sketches keep changing 
till the new plane looks certain to outperform 
any of its type in the world. 

Only then is the design group ready to build 
the first “experimental” plane. And they build 
two or more of every part. 

One set of parts is assembled as a complete 
plane for test pilots to fly. The duplicate parts 
are “for static” and every such part is loaded 
to its breaking point so that designers can be 
sure it will stand up under emergency stresses, 


strains and overloads. (You've noticed how 


frequently U.S. built warplanes keep right on 







battles are already partly won... 


flying after they are shot almost into pieces.) 


Under the goad of war this figu 


ng, wind 
tunnel work, parts fabrication, mock-up build 
ing, assembly of experimental planes and test 


flying goes on without letup. Plane 


design 


vroups in plants all over America are at jt— 


each working hand-in-glove with the Army 

and Navy. 
And today in the skies you can see 
some of the results. Great bombers 
now still further improved. Radi. 
cal-design fighters and pursuits, 
New dive bombers and torpedo 
carriers and transports. 


You've seen some. You will see more and 
more. Take pride in all these sleeker, stronger 
U.S. warbirds 


is hatching from the War Bonds that you and 


-they Il be your own ~for each 


others like you are buying every month, 


A Northrop “first” 
in 1930 
/ 


os 
ae 


The “ALPHA” ushered in 
the era of the modern lowwing 





all-metal monoplane 


Designed by the Northrop group 
and built in 1930, the Northrop 
“Alpha” flew the cross country 
mails for Transcontinental & 
Western Air between Burbank 
and Newark in 19 hours. Flew 
over 5,400,000 miles on this 
route alone. 

The Northrop “Alpha” was 
the first all-metal, stressed-skin 
monoplane to embody the mod- 
ern multicellular wing struc- 
standard in many 
metal planes. 

Theclean lines of the” Alpha” 


in advance of her time—the 


ture now 


high performance and safety of 
this sturdy all-metal airplane 
are characteristic of sound 
Northrop group designing. 


NORTHROP FIELD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 
MEMBER AIRCRAFT WAR PRODUCTION COUNCIL, INC 
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THE MAGNA CHARTA OF THE U. S. MERCHANT MARINE 


From the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, as amended: “It is necessary for the national defense 
and development of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States shall have a 
merchant marine (a) sufficient to carry its domestic waterborne commerce and a substantial 
portion of the waterborne export and import foreign commerce of the United States, and to 
provide shipping service on all routes essential for maintaining the flow of such domestic and 


foreign waterborne commerce at all times, (b) capable of serving as a naval and military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, (c) owned and operated under the United States flag by citizens of the United 
States insofar as may be practicable, and (d) composed of the best-equipped, safest, and most suitable types of vessels, con- 
structed in the United States and manned with a trained and efficient citizen personnel. It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of the United States to foster the development and encourage the maintenance of such a merchant marine.” (Public Act 835) 


America could not win this war with 
warships and fighting men alone. With- 
out a fleet of merchant ships to carry 
supplies to distant bases, our Navy 
would be tied to its home ports, our 
Army couldn’t fight overseas! 


We almost went to a war in just such 
a state. Almost —except for a far- 
sighted Merchant Marine Act written 
to raise the U. S. from a poor 8th place 
among maritime nations. 

In 1936, Congress declared a mo- 
mentous U, S. policy: we must have 
American-flag ships adequate for our 
trade and security . . . we must have 
U. S.-built vessels, owned, operated 
and manned by citizens . . . and ( though 
few foresaw today’s urgent need) ship- 
ping “capable of serving as a naval or 


OVERNIGHT NAVY! 


military auxiliary in time of war or 
national emergency.” 

Under the Act, the U. S. Maritime 
Commission enlisted American genius 
in the building and efficient manage- 
ment of a modern merchant marine. 
Progress in peacetime became a price- 
less asset when war came. New vessels 
and hard-won operating experience 
were ready. More ships were building 
... this year, 5 new merchant vessels 
a day join Democracy’s life-lines! 

All American Export Lines vessels 
have put on their war paint, and serve 
under the War Shipping Administra- 
tion in the biggest shipping job of all 





time. Today, they carry help, and hope, 
and strength to Morocco, Algeria, 
Tunisia, Egypt, Burma, India and Cey- 
lon — the same lands where once they 
delivered the products of U. S. farms 
and factories in exchange for cargoes 
needed in our country. 


Some American Export ships and 
men have been lost. The routes and 
cargoes — and the daily heroism — of 
the others are guarded secrets. But 
it is no secret that the “Overnight 
Navy”— enlisted from all American 
shipping lines—is earning high honors 
for the U. S. flag on all the oceans of 
the world. 


American Export Lines fe BY 








Taxes. The Senate approved the Ruml 
pay-as-you-go tax plan, forgiving a full 
year’s tax liability. The measure, passed 
by 49 to 30, was sent to the House, which 
earlier had adopted the Robertson-Forand 
bill, forgiving 75 per cent of 1942 tax lia- 
bility. 


Warfronts. News from the warfronts 
emphasized the growing offensive power 
of the Allies. 

The Mediterranean. Allied forces cleaned 
out the last pockets of resistance in North 
Africa. Heavy bombing of Axis island po- 
sitions began. 

Western Europe. American airmen and 
the RAF bombed German and German- 
occupied points on a day-and-night sched- 
ule. In the heaviest raid of the war, 2,000 
tons of bombs fell on Duisburg, Germany. 

Aleutian Islands. American forces landed 
on Attu, at the tip of the Aleutian chain, 
and battled the Japanese for possession of 
the island. 

South Pacific. Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and Admiral William F. Halsey laid plans 
for co-operative Army-Navy action, in- 
creasing expectations of a South Pacific 
offensive. 


Navy. House Appropriations Commit- 
tee said the aircraft carrier is the back- 
bone of a Navy far different in makeup 
from the pre-Pearl Harbor fleet. The Com- 
mittee emphasized naval testimony that 
the old type of naval battle, battleship 
against battleship and fleet against fleet, 
was out for the future. Dependence now 
is on the carrier as the center of a task 
force, with cruisers for protection. 

Approving a $29,463,687,198 naval ap- 
propriation bill, which stressed aviation, 
the Committee disclosed: 

The Navy had 907 ships in 1941; has 
3,183 now; will have 5,100 next year. 

Contracts for 27,642 naval planes will 
be let in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 


Rationing. New rationing developments: 
Coffee. There were indications the cof- 


__ The March of the News __ 


fee ration would be increased to one 
pound for four weeks. 

Farm gasoline. Eastern farmers 
given preferred status in obtaining 
line for farm machinery. 

Furlough gasoline. Service men on 
leave for three days or longer were given 
a gasoline ration up to five gallons for 
errands impossible by other means of 
transportation. 

Fuel oil. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration said the question of converting to 
coal would not be raised in connection 
with next winter’s fuel rationing. 

Gasoline ration cancellations. Local 
boards were given new powers to revoke 
supplemental gasoline ration books for 
speeding, abuse of tires, violation of regu- 
lations. 

Meat for lumbermen, The Office of Price 
Administration said it would announce 
soon an increased meat ration for men in 
logging camps and other isolated groups 
doing hard physical labor. 


were 


gaso- 


Prices. New price developments: 

Meats. Exact ceiling prices for meats, 
intended to produce a slight reduction, be- 
came effective. The new prices vary from 
city to city and between large and small 
stores. Further reductions are planned for 
June 1. The developments were part of the 
effort to roll back prices. 

Soap. Ceiling prices for soaps sold by 
grocery stores Were fixed at about their 
present levels. 

Canned fruits and vegetables. Dollars- 
and-cents ceilings fer eight canned fruits 
and vegetables were fixed in 130 metro- 
politan areas. They include peaches, pears, 
pineapple, fruit cocktail, corn, beans, peas 
and tomatoes. 


Packages for soldiers overseas. The 
Army lifted the requirement that a sol- 
dier overseas must have the approval of 
his commanding officer to receive a pack- 
age from home. Such a package still can- 
not be mailed, however, unless requested 
by the soldier. 
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URN the calendar forward. Picture yourself in your own 
sec ... taking off for the office a hundred miles 
away. Your streamlined helicopter rises, makes the run. in an 
hour. It descends vertically, quickly, to your parking space. 
It solves the congested highway problem by soaring above it. 


This transportation wonder is in production for the army. 
In post-war days it may be built of molded plywood and plas- 
tics. It will be driven by a powerful motor made largely of 
magnesium, smaller and lighter than today’s auto engine... . 
a diesel or one fueled by high octane gasoline. 


Aviation gas, molded plywood, plastics, magnesium .. . all 
products of compression in which Cooper-Bessemer engines 
and compressors are playing such a vital part. These synthetic 
marvels are in practical use for war today. Tomorrow they 
will go into helicopters and a hundred other miracle products 
that are still inventors’ dreams. And in their production .. . 
wherever gases must be handled... where economical power 
is needed . . . you will find dependable Cooper-Bessemer 
compressors and engines at work, 


THE 
oper-Bessemer 


CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio «¢ Grove City. Pa. 
BUILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES 
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NO. 4... LITTLE STORIES TO REMEMBER WHEN SOMEBODY SAYS, “WITH ALL THESE TAXES | CAN'T AFFORD ANY MORE WAR BOND: 
gNE FISH COMING apy 


ae - Sie Submarine Y-7, offensive patrol, areg 
: TA—3; Jap light cruiser fifteen hundred 
from the track. 




















The caged lights of the vibration. 
proof lamps reflect the fire-assistant’s 
taut face. A bow shot! The Skipper's 
eye is glued to the up periscope. In; 
minute the “‘tin fish” would be on its 
way. “Down periscope . . . Up peri. 
scope. Stand by!” 


The diving officer, 72 hours in his 
clothes, thought of the red-headed 
girl in San Diego who couldn’t stand 
canned fish either—and grinned. 


=| = While 5,000 miles east .. roaring war plants roll out new weapons 

; —day and night—under 24-hour fluorescent “daylight.” G-E 
research and manufacturing skill have built into G-E MAZDA F 
(fluorescent) lamps the same dependability that is built into the 
lamps that help guard the boys on the “pig boats.” 





Is your present lighting working as hard as it can for war production? Perhaps 
a lighting expert can suggest simple ways to make it do more. Call the nearest 
G-E lamp office and we will place a Wartime Lighting Counsellor at your service. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS wey 
GENERAL@QELECTRIC eeu 


PROGRAM, SUNDAY EVENING, N.8.C 
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As this war takes another of its major turns..... 

U.S. will press its war on Japan; will no longer class this as a No. 2 war. 

Sicily-Sardinia-Dodecanese Islands-Crete are on the schedule; are now in 
the way of a fully safe Mediterranean. Time involved: Three to six months. 

India is moved 5,000 miles nearer U.S. and Britain; is to come back into 
the news as a base for air, naval, land operations in late 1943 or in 1944. 

Europe will be hit harder and harder from the air; will be hammered heavily. 
However: Full-scale frontal invasion in 1943 is very far from assured. 

And: Hitler will try again in Russia. Again he will not make the grade. 

Resulting war timetable still looks about like this: 

In 1943: Germany will be weakened further; will be cornered and pounded. 
She could collapse. Japan will be pushed back somewhat in the Pacific. 

In 1944: Invasion of Europe from the West is probable. German defeat is 
likely sometime in this year. Large-scale offensives against Japan to be under 
way, to be aimed at isolating Japan from her new empire. 

In 1945: Defeat of Japan probable before the year end. 




















Don't expect anything sudden or startling from Roosevelt-Churchill meeting. 
Discussions and decisions aren't always as profound or important as many think. 

Issues at this war stage still are two: 

1. Where to center the major war effort, and, flowing from that, 

2. How much shipping to divert from purposes not strictly military to 
carry the men and materials from U.S. to the prospective battle area. 

Allotment of shipping still is the heart of the war effort. 

And: At this time, U.S. wants more for the Pacific, wants assurance that the 
war against Japan won't again have to lag too much owing to demands elsewhere. 

Prospect is that, until the Mediterranean area is cleaned up, warships, 
ships, men, materials and aircraft now in that area will stay there. Big 
release of men, ships and materials won't come until some months later. 

















As a result of decisions now being taken.....You can expect this..... 

No downward revision of plans for an_ 8,200,000-man Army. 

A speed-up in movement of men overseas. This movement had slowed a little. 

A probable shift in demand for some war goods. Russian needs are proving 
far different in character than had been expected. 

A greater use of the now powerful U.S. Navy. 

We tell you more of this whole story on page ll. 

It _ turns out that Army-Navy demands for men still are growing; that there 
is little limit to the number of men military leaders think they can use. 

Just to show what is meant..... 

U. S. Navy had fixed 2,600,000 as its outside demand for men and officers, 
Marines included. Now: Navy fixes 3,000,000 as the goal for July 1, 1944. 

U.S. Army had settled on 8,200,000 as its top force. Since then, 500,000 
WAACs are to be added, releasing that number of men. And: As many as 500,000 
French troops are to be armed with U.S. weapons and are to be ready for combat. 
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That is a gain of 1,000,000 over earlier estimates of need. 

Even so: There is no talk of a reduced Army demand for men, no sign that 
the Army will decide that it can get along with 1,000,000 fewer men in light of 
a changed situation. The trend, rather, is in the other direction. 















Now as to the present draft outlook..... 
Single, with dependents: Final combing of this class is under way. 

Married, no children: Large proportion of physically fit now being taken. 

18-year-olds: Many deferred high school seniors to be called in June. 

Married, with children: August now set as time when induction may start. 

It is probable that 9,600,000 men will be in service by August; that demand 
will be for about 1,200,000 in remaining five months of the year. 

And: A large proportion of these 1,200,000 would come from the 5,765,000 
fathers now deferred. That would mean actual induction of about one out of five, 
However: There now is a very heavy concentration of fathers on farms. Farmers 
are given preferential deferments, thereby throwing a burden on city fathers. 

Just to illustrate what is happening..... 

Officials report that more than 1,100,000 workers moved to farms between 
March and May. That is probably the greatest mass migration in U.S. farm history, 

Further: This migration is continuing at a heavy pace as men seek to take 
advantage of the haven from draft that farms offer. It is the one real haven, 

Result is that Selective Service now estimates that at least 3,500,000 men, 
otherwise eligible for draft, are going to be backed up on farms by the year 
end. Earlier estimates had figured a maximum of 3,000,000. So: Unless Congress 
is willing to change the rules, city fathers will be called heavily. 








































































In the field of war controls..... 

Gasoline rationing: A ration breakdown is threatening in the East; is an 
outgrowth of a heavy overissuance of ration coupons in relation to gas Supply. 
Automobile use is rising steadily. 

Clothing rations: WPB says they may become necessary; that rising demand 
for clothes in the face of a limited supply may force rationing. However: 
Desire is to avoid any planned system for parceling out clothes. 

Food rations: No sweeping changes now in sight. 

Dollars-and-cents prices: Official idea is that women will report violations 
of posted price ceilings for meats and other foods, that there will be automatic 
policing of ceiling prices. However: Initial experience suggests that buyers 
are more interested in coupon than in dollars-and-cents values; that policing by 
housewives may not work out as expected. 

Cost of living: The recent rise has Slowed of late. 

















There are signs that civilian war administrations are stabilizing; that the 
personality and policy clashes of recent months gradually are ending. 

In the new over-all line-up..... 

James Byrnes: Mr. Byrnes, as Economic Stabilizer, is turning out to be the 
big boss on domestic issues. Mr. Byrnes believes in compromise, in working out 
issues through adjustments rather than conflicts. He is starting to get results. 

Prentiss Brown: Mr. Brown is more firmly entrenched as Price Administrator; 
less likely now to give up that job. And: OPA itself is showing new stability. 

Donald Nelson: Mr. Nelson's War Production Board, like Brown's OPA, is in 
better shape; is learning by long experience. 

Chester Davis: Mr. Davis is getting the food problem in hand; is breaking 
the bottlenecks in machinery and fertilizer and labor supply. Only real threat 
in food traces now to the weather. 

All the evidence suggests that this country in its civilian.as well as in 
its military organization is rapidly gearing to war. 




















See also pages 14, 16, 41. 
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How Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation Serves The 
Aircraft Industry 
1. By constructing subas- 
semblies to manufacturers’ 

Specifications. 

2. By designing parts for 
all types of airplanes. 

3. By re-engineering 
parts for mass production. 
4. By extending our re- 
search facilities to aid the 
solution of any design or 
engineering problem. 

5. By building complete 
airplanes and airships. 
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THEIR WINGS 


The most coveted emblem in 
America today is a pair of silver 
wings. Young men—the men who 
are America’s future — know that 
this country’s very existence de- 
pends on the skill of her pilots. 

That America is producing the 
world’s best pilots is reason enough 
for her young men to want wings. 

That we are one of the flight con- 
tractors to the Army Air Forces 
... starting Aviation Cadets toward 
winning their wings ... is reason 
enough for us to be proud of our 
civilian instructors who first send 
those cadets “climbing high into 
the sun.” 

Those cadets . . . and their in- 
structors ... are the men who earn 
the undying gratitude of their fellow 
countrymen! They will win the war 
because of the way they are win- 
ning their wings! 

Nea 


GEORGIA 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 

Flight Contractors to 

U. S. Army Air Forces 

Bennettsville, S. C. and 
| Eo) cto) oN bobo 
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LESSEE-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FIELD 


Coes County Airport 








as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN indorse and transfer a ration 
check for food points if you do not keep a 
ration bank account yourself. Nondeposi- 
tors, the Office of Price Administration 
rules, may use checks in this manner. 


* * 

YOU CANNOT use regular federal 
court procedure to prevent the OPA from 
prosecuting for alleged price violations. 


* 


| The U.S. Supreme Court holds that lower 





federal courts have no right to enjoin such 
prosecutions. 


* 


YOU CAN rebuild some of your inven- 
tories of alloy and stainless steel if you 
are engaged in the warehouse business. 
Warehouse operators will be permitted to 
rebuild their stocks according to War 
Production Board quotas. 


* * 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT continue to use very 
fine cotton yarns in making cotton ho- 
siery. WPB has limited the styles of cot- 
ton hosiery and eliminated the use of fine 
yarns because they do not wear well. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now count on your export 
license for shipment to Latin America to 
be valid for one year from the date it is 
issued. Board of Economic Warfare rules 
that such licenses, issued on Form BEW- 
119 or Form BEW-166, will be extended to 
one year from the date of issuance. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on avoiding col- 
lective bargaining with a union of your 
workers even though your business is out- 
side the scope of the Wagner Act. The 
War Labor Board has unanimously af- 
firmed a regional board order directing one 
such employer to bargain with a union 
chosen in a WLB election. 


~ . o 


YOU CAN, perhaps, obtain a loan 
through the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
that will enable you to retain your in- 
come-producing property, such as a resort 
hotel or a filling station, the earnings of 
which have been lost because of wartime 
restrictions. Commerce Secretary 
Jones announces this policy. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT « 







Lines 








and administrative decisions 


YOU CANNOT buy conveying m 
chinery or mechanical power-transmissign 
equipment unless you have an AAJ » 
higher preference rating. Purchase onde 
for such equipment are limited by Wp 
to these ratings. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now assemble commer 
truck trailers out of used and repair park 
if the trailers do not contain more th» 
30 per cent new iron and steel. This» 
laxation of the ban on trailer manufaetp. 
ing is made by WPB. 


* * * 


YOU CAN continue to manufactm 
portable electric lamps until July $j 
parts for those lamps have been whollye 
partially fabricated by Dec. 10, 198 
WPB makes this allowance. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get a ration certificate fy 
used tires if you are an eligible truck » 
erator and your local rationing board) 
quota of new tires has been exhausted. 


* * 


* 


YOU CANNOT maintain a ration bank 
ing account beyond July 3 if you ama 
meat-fats dealer whose total business does 
not make you eligible for such accounts 
This dead line is placed by OPA iw 


closing such ration accounts. 
* * * 


YOU CAN price your summer seasond 
goods according to the same formula yo 
used last year. This OPA ruling applies t 
summer clothing, rattan furniture, aw- 
ings and sun glasses. 

* * * 

YOU CAN, as a farmer, buy more tha 
the 4,000-pound limit placed by WPB a 
fencing, drawn wire, pipe, bale ties, am 
mill-fabricated water-well casing. Purchas 
certificates for greater weights of thee 
articles will be issued by the Departmet 
of Agriculture. 





YOU CAN now produce more types@ 
heavy wire fence than formerly. 
has revised its limitation order, allowing 
five additional styles of heavy wire fent 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings § 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conn? 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Untrep Stam 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic 
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Tn a recent letter from a lad at Guadalcanal to 
his former employer was voiced the greatest 
challenge of our time. 

“What,” he said, “am I, and all these fellows 
with me, going to do when this thing is over?” Is 
peace to bring with it the deadly spiral: men laid 
off and demobilized, hence less purchasing power, 
hence more plants closed down, hence more men 
laid off, hence — ? 

We believe we've seen the answer right on the 
production lines and right in the post-war plans of 
American industry. 

We've seen and consulted with hundreds of 
tesearch men uncovering new secrets in metal- 
lurgy, synthetics, plastics, aeronautics — finding 


Bryant Chucking Grinder Company 


Springfield, Vermont, U. S. A. 













new techniques and economies — planning new 
and wonderful products that will cushion the 
post-war interim to the greatest production age in 
history. 

As internal grinding specialists, we at Bryant 
have already helped to solve production prob- 
lems involving the machining of many new light 
metals, alloys, and synthetic materials including 
glass, plastics, hard rubber, wood, graphite, and 
even machine parts made of paper. 

We've developed many new techniques in 
tooling, and we believe that this knowledge is 
important to your future. For that reason, our Con- 
sulting Service is available at all times. Call upon 
us now! 
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Westinghouse helps in every zero hour... 


On ships, in planes and tanks, with the troops and gun crews, zero hours 
bring thousands of Westinghouse war products to their destined, ultimate 


service—on every front, in every battle. 


Westinghouse fights with millions of 
man-power hours... 


Westinghouse proficiency in electrical design and manufac- 
ture, in ceramics and plastics, in metallurgy ... Westing- 


house ingenuity and inventiveness are finding new and better 


ways for making weapons of war. 





Westinghouse will bring future 


hours of freedom... 


Out of the skill and experience gained in wartime, will come 
even finer Westinghouse products. Improved electrical appli- 
ances and apparatus — for homes, farms, and industries — will 
bring a new measure of freedom and enjoyment to the men 
and women of a world at peace. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Penn. Plants in 25 


cities — offices everywhere. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Desire of U. S. ieaders 
to bring nation’s might 
more actively into play 


A new set of decisions affecting the 
wars course will come from the latest 
} Roosevelt-Churchill strategy conference. 
| Those decisions probably will be forced 
by the growing impatience of American 
military men with progress of the war. 

Basic considerations are two. The first 
is that America has one war to win against 
Germany and another against Japan, and 
is not breaking records in winning either. 
The second is that the U.S. today is the 
most powerful military nation on earth, but 
finds its power immobilized by decisions 
that affect the use of available shipping. 

Any fundamental decisions reached at 
this time will relate to shipping. The rea- 
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FIFTH CONFERENCE: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The National Week .. 


NEW STRATEGY FOR VICTORY: 
USE OF OUR GROWING POWER 


Allocation of Shipping as Basis for Determining War's Next Phase 


son is that ships are the key to release or 
confinement of the immense U.S. strength. 
The choices that can be taken by Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt are these: 

Against Germany. Either every energy 
can be directed to early preparation for 
an all-out assault on Europe or emphasis 
can continue to center on attrition and 
blockade, with more leisurely preparation 
for the final assault. U.S. military opinion 
has inclined to the first choice, British 
military opinion to the second. 

It is pointed out that six months were 
required to eliminate fewer than 10 of 
Germany’s 300 divisions, plus another 10 
or 15 Italian divisions, in African fight- 
ing and that more months are to be re- 
quired to clear the Mediterranean in order 
to attack the periphery of Hitler’s Euro- 
pean empire. This operation is one that 
requires only a fraction of the growing 
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PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL 
. .. the choice: Attrition or assault 


U.S. strength. The issue is whether to 
make the Mediterranean the major theater 
for 1943 operations or whether to plan 
other large-scale operations—other than 
those in the air—affecting Germany. 

Against Japan. Either a slow war of 
attrition can continue while Japan en- 
trenches herself, or more ambitious ac- 
tions can be planned. The U.S. wants some- 
thing much more ambitious. With a Medi- 
terranean passage open, it wants to move 
toward a great base of naval, air and land 
operations in India. It wants to start un- 
hinging the Japanese line that ends in Bur- 
ma and to get started in reopening the 
Burma Road. That is planned as a British 
operation. On the American side, big things 
may then be planned. Some things of im- 
portance already are planned, of which 
the present move against the island of 
Attu is one (see page 14). 

The British have sent Field Marshal Sir 
Archibald Wavell and other high officers 
from India to this country for conference. 
British coolness to early offensive opera- 
tions against Japan may be diminishing. 
An abortive and highly unsuccessful Brit- 
ish move in Burma early this year—one 
that now is collapsing—may have con- 
vinced Britain that something needs to 
be done if Japan is to be stopped before 
she is deeply entrenched. 

Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, faced 
with basic decisions on the allocation of 
shipping, are at the same time faced with 
the fact of a vast, now largely frustrated, 
American military strength. This strength, 
if it could be brought to bear, probably is 
great enough, or soon will be great enough, 
to be decisive in both wars. To show one 
side of the factors that the military com- 
manders now are considering: 

Airplanes. American factories now are 
producing more combat airplanes than the 
rest of the world combined. This country 
soon may be producing twice as many air- 
planes as the remainder of the world, with 
a large proportion of two and four-engined 
bombers. President Roosevelt revealed that 
production of military aircraft, amount- 
ing to 87,000,000 pounds in 1941, reached 
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CARGO DESTROYED 


The bottleneck to large-scale operations is shipping, its use, its success over U-boats 


291,000,000 pounds in 1942, will reach 911,- 
000,000 pounds in 1943, and then 1,417, 
000,000 pounds in 1944. Yet these planes, 
unless put to use, will not win the war. 

Merchant ships. The United States to- 
day is turning out an average of five ships 
of 10,000 tons each every day of the week. 
This production is five times that of the 
rest of the world. It probably is four times 
the present rate of ship sinking by the 
enemy. Even so, shipping is the bottle- 
neck that prevents the full disposition and 
use of American military strength. 

Warships. The U.S. Navy is commis- 
sioning warships at a rate probably twice 
that of the rest of the world. The Navy 
soon will be commissioning ships at a rate 
far above even that total. Yet the Navy 
for months has been relatively inactive ex- 
cept against submarines in the Atlantic. 

Ordnance. Here, the story is the same. 
So many tanks were produced that output 
had to be cut. Some types of ammunition 
are a glut on the market. Cannon are roll- 
ing out at a rate unmatched by any other 
nation or combination of nations. 

Then there are these other factors that 
now are being considered: 

U. S. Air Forces. This country’s Army 
Air Forces now number about 1,500,000 
men and soon will number 2,000,000. They 
are the world’s greatest air forces. Their 
pilots have shown themselves to be mas- 
ters in combat of both the Germans and 
Japanese. Still, only a tiny fraction of 
these forces now is in action. 

U.S. Army. The new American Army 
now numbers at least 5,000,000 men and 
officers, of whom more than 3,000,000 have 
had a year of training. This Army, exclu- 
sive of Air Forces, is the greatest in size 
of any in the world except those of Ger- 
many and Russia. Its equipment is the 
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best. Yet, again, most of the Army is 
immobilized inside the U.S. It will remain 
in this state until decisions are made con- 
cerning definitely where this war is to be 
fought and until shipping is assigned. 

U.S. Navy. The American Navy today 
overshadows any other navy in the world 
It is stronger than any other in battle- 
ships, aircraft carriers, airplanes, cruisers, 
destroyers, personnel. Its size and strength 
are skyrocketing. Its personnel numbers 
between 1,500,000 and 2,000,000. Previous 
Roosevelt-Churchill decisions governing use 
of shipping priorities relegated this Navy 
to temporary inaction, except for occa- 
sional task force operations in the Pacific 

Now, decisions probably are to be taken 
that will release pent-up American military 
and naval and air strength for relatively 
early action on a large scale, or that will 
keep this strength partially confined for a 
further period. U.S. military opinion fa- 
vors a try for quick decisions regardless of 
the effect on areas that depend upon ship- 
ping for the maintenance of civilian needs. 

The choices of strategy that now lie 
open include the following: 

In the Mediterranean. It is necessary 
first of all to clear the Mediterranean area. 
That removing Sicily, Sardinia. 
maybe Crete, from the path of shipping 
on its way to and from the Persian Gulf 
and India. Any joint British-American 
operations on a large scale in the Pacific 
are affected by this shortening of the ship 
route by 5,000 miles and by the release 
of warships and merchant ships involved. 

After that the question is whether to 
use Africa as the base for large-scale op- 
erations against the underside of Europe, 
as a major war operation. If that is to 
be the principal 1943 operation, then only 
a fraction of U.S. forces will be required 


means 


because there is no call for a mass Army. 

In Europe. Only in Europe itself is there 
a field for using the mass Army now or- 
ganized, equipped and trained by the 
U.S. Likewise, in Europe are the principal 
targets for the American Air Forces as now 
organized. There still is to be decided the 
question of timing for use of major forces 
in Europe. The British, with a limited sup- 
ply of man power, tend to take few risks 
in an attempted large-scale invasion that 
initially might not be successful. 

In the Pacific. Here is the scene of 
greatest American military and naval im- 
patience. Commitments in the Mediter- 
ranean and Atlantic, involving ships, have 
limited seriously the scale of preparations 
that can be made to get going against the 
Japanese. The great pincers movement in 
this war inevitably calls for a U.S. push 
via Alaska and the Kurile Islands in the 
north, coupled with a U.S.-British push 
via India and Burma into China, where 
a base can be had for air operations. 

American military, naval and ai 
strength is great enough now to get under 
way with this Pacific war. American mil- 
tary leaders are known to be very impa- 
tient for the start of large-scale opera- 
tions involving Japan. The British, with 
Hitler next door, have had other ideas 
Mr. Roosevelt, in the past, has tended 
to accept those ideas. It remains now to 
be seen whether he changes his mind and 
whether there will be strategy changes i0- 
volving shipping dispositions that permit a 
real start in the Pacific war. 

From this time on, the military might 
of the United States can become the dom- 
nant factor in shaping strategy in both 
of this nation’s wars. It is that fact that 
takes on most significance in the latest 
Roosevelt-Churchill meetings. 
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The National Week 





AMERICA’S GROWN-UP ARMY 


Realistic Training 


Problem of getting 
hardened troops to 
world’s fighting fronts 


(More than 6,000,000 men are being 
trained by the Army for ground and air 
fighting. Hundreds of thousands more will 
bein training by the end of the year. What 
manner of fighting man is the soldier that 
the camps are turning out? One of the edi- 
tors of The United States News has vis- 
ited some of these camps as a guest of 
the Army. Here is the report of his ob- 
servations.) 


The new American Army has come of 
age. How to use this new fighting force is 
one of the subjects of the latest Roosevelt- 
Churchill conference. 

One year ago, a visit to camps revealed 
groups of men with the rudiments of train- 
ing, fairly well equipped and not quite 
knowing where or when they would fight. 
They were able and willing, but not pol- 
ished. A visit to these camps today shows 
that this American Army has grown up, 
is much more ready for combat. 

In the United States today are millions 
of men with at least one year of military 
schooling. These men long ago were hard- 
ened, were taught the use of arms. They 
have been seasoned by field training under 
battle conditions. They know what it is 
like to carry on under fire. They have been 
drilled in tactical operations in the field 
in small and large bodies. 

Now, the question for Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill to decide is how to get 
this Army overseas to fight. Only a small 
number of American troops actually have 
engaged the enemy. In Africa, about 
60,000 in four divisions saw personal action. 
Nearly seven of every eight men under 
arms still are in this country. 

This is the picture of the Army that a 
visitor gets from a cross-country tour of 
camps and maneuver grounds: 

The soldier who has been in training for 
several months knows how to kill without 
compunction. He has practiced fighting 
with live ammunition. He knows what it is 
like to have a dynamite blast go off near 
his face, to have machine-gun bullets 
whistle inches over his head while he is 
crawling under barbed wire. He has 
learned to be on the alert for booby traps. 
He knows all the tricks of hand-to-hand 
fighting, how to shoot from the hip, how 
to slash with a knife. He has been taught 
how to work in a team with other men. 
He is drilled more with an eye to his 
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Program Aimed at Developing Battle-Wise Men 


physical hardening, his fighting tactics 
than to parade-ground perfection. 

This modern soldier also is a technician. 
He must know how to care for complex 
weapons. He has learned the fine points of 
communication, gunnery tactics, 
tenance of weapons and Vehicles. 

All of these things, he has learned at 
such camps as Fort Knox, Ky., where the 
armored forces are turned out; or at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., where mechanized cavalry and 
antiaircraft artillery groups are schooled; 
or at the heavy bombardment operational 
training base at Tucson, Ariz.; or, perhaps, 
on the tract of 30,000 square miles in 
Arizona and California where actual fight- 
ing is taught 

Learning to fight as an army. Mecha- 
nized cavalry, antiaircraft artillery, bomb- 
er groups and armored forces cannot oper- 
ate alone, so the soldier must learn how to 
fight as part of a well-knit unit. This he 
learns in the Arizona-California training 
theater of operations, between Phoenix 
and San Bernardino. There, as one lone 
individual in an army corps of several di- 
visions, he goes through all the steps that 
are necessary in taking an enemy’s posi- 
tions after landing. 

A typical training operation of this sort 
functions as follows: 

An armored division is out to reduce an 
enemy artillery concentration that is hold- 
ing up its advance through a valley be- 
tween two mountains. Aircraft first lays 
down a smoke screen to cover a lightning 
strafing attack by fighter planes on the 


main- 


enemy’s positions. Next come attack 
bombers. Then artillery opens up to blast 
the enemy’s artillery positions. This is fol- 
lowed by an attack by dive bombers and 
by smoke screens, fired by artillery as cov- 
er for the engineers, who open up a lane 
through mine fields near the objective. 

Through these lanes pour the tanks, fir- 
ing 75-mm. and 37-mm. guns and .50-cali- 
ber machine guns. Hard behind follows the 
armored infantry. The infantrymen ride 
up close to the line in half-track carriers, 
advance through the lines and engage the 
“enemy” in hand-to-hand combat. 

An operation such as this shows the 
soldier how an armored force is supposed 
to fight. He learns that such a force is not 
designed to make a frontal attack on a 
highly fortified position—it is too light 
and fast for that—but that its job is to 
outflank the enemy, get through his front 
line and destroy his rear communications 
and supply areas. 

So this country finds itself with a huge, 
well-equipped and highly trained Army 
that is seasoned and ready for action, yet 
without the ships to transport it to the 
fields of action. Since it takes more than 
50 ships of 10,000 tons each to move one 
armored division overseas, and many more 
to supply the division, it is clear that it 
will be many months before the men who 
now are ready to fight can be carried 
abroad. Until that time, the Army’s job 
will be to keep these men in battle trim, 
to keep them from going stale as the result 
of too much training. 





TANK KILLER: Practice shots in U. S. are heard ‘round the world 
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CLEARING A PATH TO TOKYO: ALEUTIAN DRIVE : 


The American fight for the island of 
Attu sets off a major campaign in the 
Western Aleutians. This fight new 
move in a systematic effort to encircle 
Kiska, the heart and center of Japan’s 
Aleutian effort. The end of the struggle 
may be far off in time and space. Yet it can 
be said that an American push for pos- 
session of the steppingstones to Tokyo is 


is a 


under way. 

Recapture of Attu and Kiska would put 
American two-thirds of the 
across the Pacific toward Japan’s base at 
Paramushiro. That island outpost is the 
key to the northern defenses of Japan. 
In motion now, therefore, is a campaign to 


forces way 


get a springboard for an eventual offensive 
against Japan itself. 

In the hands of the Japanese, Attu and 
Kiska might become steppingstones for a 
Japanese offensive against the mainland 
of the United States. The Aleutian bridge 
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U. S. PERSPECTIVE 
ON NORTH PACIFIC BATTLE AREA « 


between the continents leads both ways. 

Those are reasons why American soldiers 
have been at grips with the Japanese in 
bloody fighting on the rocky shores of re- 
mote Attu. They are reasons why, with the 
Navy’s help, Lieut. Gen. Simon B. Buck- 
ner, Jr., the veteran fighter heading the 
Alaska Defense Command, has sent his 
seasoned forces and best airmen into the 
struggle on Attu. 

The islands of Kiska and Attu are mag- 
nets that now are drawing the armed 
forces of two nations into what can be- 
come a major struggle. The reason why is 
that Japan cannot afford to lose this an- 
chor to the northern end of her Pacific de- 
fense line and the U.S. cannot afford to 
allow the Japanese to hold that anchor. 

The map tells the story of the American 
offensive. The distances being covered in 
that offensive, in the movement of ships, 
of troops and of supplies, make it a highly 
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difficult operation. On the composite map, a 
that story is told in terms of familiar dip — It 


tances and places. to 

The map’s story. The American offen. — 4 
sive has its Alaska mainland base at Sey. m 
ard, railroad terminus on the South A 


Coast. The comparable starting point ge. 
lected on the composite map is Washing. 18 
ton, D.C. Military supplies reaching Sey. ic 
ard by rail had to be shipped across ta 
Canada to Edmonton and Dawson Creek to 
then trucked 1,632 miles, at a cost for fe 


private trucks of 20 cents or more a ton. o< 
mile, over the new Alcan Highway from D 
there to Fairbanks. m 


From Seward, the American push goes 
200 miles southwest to Kodiak Island. The a 
next American jump is 500 miles south. Pi 
Dutch Harbor, which js - 
like pushing on to Meridian, Miss., on the | “4 
United States map. ca 
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thrust of the Americans in the move to 
encircle Kiska. That is a 450-mile jump 
westward across water to Adak Island, 
occupied by U.S. forces last September. 
It is comparable to a move from Meridian 
to Fort Worth, Tex. From Adak, the 
Americans made their second offensive 
move, this time of 183 miles, by occupying 
Amchitka, 72 miles southeast of Kiska. 

Now comes the new stroke, a jump of 
196 miles beyond Kiska to Attu. The Amer- 
ican offensive altozether has covered a dis- 
tance comparable to that from Washing- 
ton, D.C., to Albuquerque, N. M. That of- 
fensive points 716 miles on toward Para- 
mushiro, which, on the map, would be in 
Death Valley, Calif. Tokyo still is 1,250 
miles beyond. 

Right now in Washington, in the confer- 
ences between President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill, the timing of a 
northern offensive against Japan may be 
up for discussion in relation to a British 
campaign from Burma. But those are ul- 
timate plans, far off as yet. Today, the 
fight centers on Attu and Kiska, and dis- 





tance is only one of many problems faced 
by the American forces. Other problems: 
The enemies. Americans say the enemies 
to be fought on those remote islands are 
weather, rocks and Japanese. Most dan- 
gerous enemy of all is the weather. Fogs 
and storms are made at the meeting place 
of the warm waters of the Japanese Cur- 
rent and cold waters of the Bering Sea. 
Until now, the eastward movement of 
fogs and storms has been all to the liking 
of the Japanese on Kiska. Japanese fisher- 
men, using Siberian waters under Japan’s 
recently renewed treaty with Russia, have 
been able to tell the Kiska forces when 
clear bombing weather was coming and 
when the Japanese warships could strike 
safely or move convoys under cover of fog. 
But, once the Americans have Attu, they 
can do some weather reporting for the U.S. 
forces eastward on Amchitka, Adak, and 
at Dutch Harbor. 
Fog multiplies airplane crack-ups. Wind 
multiplies the landing risks. Then: 
Japanese defenses. Japan is said to 
have at least 10.000 troops on Kiska and 


Attu, Anthony J. Dimond, Delegate from 
Alaska in Congress, reports information 
that the number is nearer 25,000. 

On Attu, an island 40 miles long and 20 
miles wide, the Japanese have the advan- 
tage of mountainous terrain. Kiska, which 
is 25 miles long and 5 miles wide, is still 
more rugged. There a central range rises 
above 4,000 feet. 

In nearly a year that the Japanese have 
been holding Kiska, they have tried to 
make it an impregnable fortress. They now 
have a submarine base, a power house, 
barracks, bomb shelters, radio stations, 
and ammunition dumps. The island bristles 
with coastal batteries and antiaircraft 
guns. The Americans are up against stiff 
defenses. All this means: 

Big battles coming. In this war, de- 
cisive battles have been fought far from 
the centers of Japanese and German pow- 
er. The Japanese may be hit hard again in 
the Aleutians, as they have been at Gua- 
dalcanal and at Midway. Big battles are 
coming in the campaign for the Aleutians 
that now is fully under way. 
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Saving Lives of Our Wounded: 
Modern Medicine at the Front 


How Sulfa Drugs, Blood Plasma Are Reducing War's Death Toll 


First-aid treatment 
in midst of battle 
speeds early recoveries 


Hospital ships already are bringing 
their loads of wounded from Tunisia. But 
the war is just approaching the period of 
its greatest casualties. The losses in 
North Africa, though high, did not ap- 
proach the casualty rate of Dieppe. The 
toughest fighting lies ahead on the beaches 
of Europe. Yet, in this deadliest of all 
wars, the wounded man 
chance for survival than he ever has had 
before. 

Miracle sulfa drugs, blood plasma and a 
quicker treatment of wounded than has 
been given in any other war are cutting 
down the fatalities from wounds to a fan- 
Recoveries run incredibly 
high. The most careful estimates of Army 
medical men are that 98 per cent of the 
wounded in North Africa will 
The Navy, even more optimistic, reports 
that 9982/100 per cent of the 4,000 
wounded it has had from Guadalcanal and 
the Southwest Pacific are getting well. 

One of the after effects of Guadalcanal 
does not show up in this optimistic re- 
port. The weeks and months of contin- 
uous fighting, without sleep or rest, nights 
that made 
threats shouted from the darkness, in- 
duced a group neurosis Marines 
who were otherwise uninjured. They are 
still being treated. 

Medical men say that similar cases may 
be expected from any other area in which 
men are kept too long in a battle zone 
without rest and sleep. The and 
strain impedes digestion. Bodies are be- 
sieged by all of the normal pestilences. 
The effects of rain, heat, insects, dysen- 
tery and malaria are multiplied by the 
surroundings. Almost one-third of the 
casualties being shipped to Walter Reed 
hospital in Washington from North Africa 
and the South Pacific are mental or nerv- 
ous cases. Neurotic men will be found in 
American hospitals for a long time to come. 

But the wounded man who falls in bat- 
tle, unless he dies quickly, has an excel- 
lent chance of coming home alive, and far 
more whole than could have been possible 
in any other war. The treatment of his 
wounds begias in the middle of the bat- 
tle. And he is in the hands of Medical 
Corps men who have been trained in the 
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fighting tactics of his unit and know what 
type of wounds to expect. 

Doctors are allotted to regiments in 
ratios ranging from about one to every 
266 men to one to every 350 men, accord- 
ing to the hazards of the branch of service 
the man is in. Jumping doctors and medi- 
cal enlisted went down with the 
paratroopers when they captured the air- 
fields around Oran. Flight surgeons keep 
a constant check of Air Force men. The 
same is true of mechanized units. Ski doc- 
tors go along with ski troopers. When 


men 





PLASMA: Homefront blood for warfront veins 


the shooting starts, the doctors and en- 
listed medical men are right beside the 
fighters. 

These men spring instantly into service 
with pain-deadening morphia when the 
men fall. Often, they are beside a stricken 
man only a minute or so after he is hit. 
From that moment, he is in the hands of 
the Medical Corps. By litter or jeep or 
airplane, he goes through a regular chain 
of aid stations to evacuation hospitals, 
and, if his injuries are serious enough, he 
comes back to America. 

In the New Guinea fighting, all casual- 
ties were moved out by air. Some men 
were back at Port Moresby hospitals 
within an hour after being wounded. One 
private, critically hurt, was back at an 


Army hospital in the United States with. 
in eight days. But usually the trip is much 
slower. From North Africa, most of the 
wounded come on specially equipped ships 
which they call “the white boats.” 
Battalion aid stations are so close to the 
battle lines that it is not unusual for them 
to have casualties of their own. In Ty. 
nisia, one doctor ran his ambulance op 
the battlefield under heavy artillery fir 
and worked for eight hours. The Ger. 
mans shifted their fire away from the am- 
bulance. Sometimes, in the unstable line 


of mobile warfare, ambulances would find 
themselves behind German machine-gu 
nests. The gunners, seeing they hai 
wounded men, would wave them through 
There have been no reports of such hv 
mane behavior by the Japanese. 

The sulfa drugs are the first weapots 
used by the medical men in their fight to 
save the wounded. Half a grain of mor 
phine is given to deaden the pain. Net 
the wound is dusted with sulfanilamide 
powder and a sterile bandage applied. 
Both of these aids come from the soldier! 
first-aid kit, attached to his belt. And 
with them is a box of 12 sulfanilamide ta 
lets. The soldier takes two of these tablet 
every five minutes until the dozen * 
used. They are carried in a plastic cot 
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tainer that feeds out one at a time, so that 
the hurt man, if alone, will not spill them 
on the ground. 

Sulfanilamide is working such wonders 
that doctors speak of it with awe. Reports 
from North Africa say that hundreds of 
men are alive today who would have died 
if it had not been for sulfanilamide. Men 
who lay on the ground 24 hours before 
they could be reached were saved from in- 
fection by the drug. One newspaper corre- 
spondent says the only deaths in the origi- 
nal occupation were those who were killed 
outright or were so badly wounded that 
nothing could be done to save them. There 
were no deaths from infection. 

A Navy doctor Ww ho handled wounded 
from the Solomon Islands says a simple 
bullet wound causes no real injury nowa- 
days. The wound is sprayed with sulfa- 
thiazole and a pressure bandage applied. 
A patient with a bullet through his leg, 
or thigh, is usually able to be up and 
walking within four or five days. 

At Pearl Harbor, no amputations were 
necessary because of infected wounds. In 
the last war, one hospital reported that 
47 per cent of its amputations were caused 
by infection. 

Blood plasma, itself, is no insignificant 
performer in the field of medical miracles. 
It works hand in hand with the sulfa 
drugs. The drugs keep down infection. 
Plasma supplies the strength to withstand 
shock, puts new life into the veins. Four 
hundred soldiers, badly burned by flaming 
oil in North Africa, were given plasma 
transfusions. All but six were saved. 

Right back of the front lines, men 
brought in on litters are given quick in- 
jections of blood plasma if they have any 
injury serious enough to cause shock or 
loss of blood. For men with gaping wounds 
or shattered bones, it restores bulk and 
balance to the blood stream, enables the 
men to withstand the painful trip back to 
the portable operating hospitals. At these 
hospitals, plasma often is injected again 

The doctors figure that almost half the 
wounded men need plasma and most of 
these will need more than one dose. To 
supply it, the American Red Cross is col- 
lecting 500,000 gallons of blood this year. 

But more medical miracles than plasma 
and the sulfa drugs are being put into 
common use by the war. New discoveries 
are coming in a steady stream from labo- 
ratories. Good as sulfanilamide is, the 
Army is shifting to sulfathiazole, which it 
has fuund even more effective. New medi- 
cal kits are being equipped with this drug. 

Penicillin, described as far more potent 
than the sulfa drugs, able to do nearly 
everything they will and without the 
toxic after effects, is being developed. Like 
the sulfa drugs, the things it is good for 
sound like the lists attached to the cure- 
alls of patent medicine days. The differ- 
ence is that the new drugs work. 
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SULFANILAMIDE: The front-line drug against infection 


A new powder has been developed 
which, when dusted into clothing, destroys 
lice and bedbugs, carriers of typhus, which 
has halted the progress of many an army 
in the past. The powder remains effective 
even after washing. It already has been 
put into mass manufacture for the Army 
and will make “cootie” hunts a thing of 
the past. 

Another preparation, called triethylene 
glycol, kills disease germs in the air. A 
thimbleful sprayed in a room wipes out 
pheumonia, streptococcus germs and in- 
fluenza and common cold viruses, provid- 
ing a new weapon against such epidemics 
as 1918 saw. 


An X-ray machine that is portable lo- 
cates bullets and shrapnel in the body 
with such accuracy that know 
exactly where and how deeply to probe 
for them. A chemical hot-water bag gen- 
erates heat when moistened. These are 
just a few of the devices of modern medi- 
cine that are saving soldiers. 

The peacetime diseases are harder to 
conquer than those of the battle line. 
Major casualties still come from diseases 


surgeons 


such as malaria, tuberculosis and venereal 
ailments. No immunization has been found 
for these. Men still bring them back from 
the world’s jungles. But the war is giving 
doctors new weapons to fight them with. 





SURGERY: Successful operations in portabie hospitals 
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Wage Reduction by Taxes: 
Effect of Pay-as-You-Go 


What Adoption of a Withholding System 
Would Mean to Workers’ Weekly Incomes 


Additional paper work 
ahead for employers 
and high-salaried persons 


This country’s salaried people and wage 
earners are being told to expect something 
that will look and feel like a drastic wage 
cut. This cut will come when, and if, the 
Government orders employers to withhold 
tax bills from their workers’ pay checks. 
Congress already has agreed on the merits 
of pay-as-you-go taxation, and, barring a 
White House veto of present tax plans, 
taxes are likely to be withheld from earn- 
ings sometime this year. 

Workers already have some experience 
with this type of pay-roll deduction. Social 
Security levies have been withheld for six 
years, and, in recent months, Victory taxes 
also have been subtracted. These deduc- 
tions, however, have been offset in many 
cases by wage increases and have been ac- 
cepted by most workers without 
plaint. Now, workers are told to expect 
the Government to claim what amounts to 
a 20 per cent pay cut. 

A single man earning $50 a week, for 
example, would find only $41.40 in his pay 
envelope. A married man with de- 
pendent and the same salary would get 
only $45 a week. The high-salaried $200- 
a-week man would receive only around 
$165, depending upon his exemptions. 

Just how far salary cuts will go, if 
and when this new system of collecting 
taxes takes effect, is shown below: 


com- 


one 


Weekly Salary Remaining After 
Withheld Amounts 
Married, number of 


Weekly Single, dependents 

Wages Nodependents None Two 
$ 10 $ 990 $1000 §$ 10.00 
20 17.90 19.70 19.70 
30 25.40 27.80 29.30 
40 33.40 35.80 38.20 
50 41.40 $3.80 46.20 
60 49.40 51.80 54.20 
70 57.40 59.80 62.20 
80 65.40 67.80 70.20 
90 73.40 75.80 78.20 
10U 81.40 83.80 86.20 
150 121.40 123.80 126.20 
200 162.40 164.80 167.20 
250 202.40 204.80 207.20 
300 242.40 244.80 247.20 


First effect of this system would be to 
make almost all workers acutely conscious 
of their tax bills. The Treasury’s bite out 
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of incomes would take place before the 
worker got his hands on the money. 

One result of this system could be to 
touch off another demand for wage in- 
creases. Some employers already have been 
asked by job seekers to guarantee net 
payments on pay days—that is wages or 
salaries after taxes, not before. 

More paper work also is prescribed for 
taxpayers and employers in present plans. 

For employers, a new tax-collecting task 
is proposed. Right now the employer col- 
lects Social Security taxes and Victory 
but tax collections would 
involve even more paper work. In the 
first place, the employer would have to 
find out the exact tax status of each 
worker. Then the employer would be 
charged with collecting that debt for the 
Government and giving the worker a re- 
ceipt. 

To make this task easier, the Treasury 
plans to issue five tables of deductions to 


taxes, income 


fit almost any circumstance. But these 
tables are figured according to “wage 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR GEORGE 
- « « what was the percentage? 


— 


bands,” spaced at $5 intervals up to $30 a 
week, and at $10 intervals thereafter. This 
means that the same deduction would be 
taken from the worker with a $20 check 
as the one with a $25 check, with the $99 
earner paying too much and the $25 recip. 
ient too little. Adjustments are to be made 
with the Treasury. 

For the ordinary worker, paper work 
continues as usual. He has to file his jp. 
come tax return in the normal way on 
March 15. The only difference would be 
that all or most of his tax bill already 
would have been paid. Still, the Treasury 
wants a statement from him on how much 
he should have paid. 

Sometimes, however, withholdings may 
be too great, in which case the worker 
could file a claim for a refund. Prompt 
refunds are planned by giving Collectors 
of Internal Revenue authority to make 
them without Treasury approval. In other 
cases, withholdings may be too small. Then, 
the worker would have to make up the 
difference when he filed his return. 

Senator (Dem.), of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, estimates that 30,000,000 taxpayers 
will fall in the group that can adjust easi- 
ly to pay-as-you-go. Included are single 
persons who receive no more than $2,700 a 
year and married persons who receive no 
more than $3,700 a year. 

Complicated paper work is demanded 
of high-salaried workers and others whose 
incomes cannot be withheld entirely under 
tax plans. This group includes 
lawyers, doctors, farmers, self-employed 
businessmen, and persons who are paid 
more than $2.700 a year if single, $3,700 
a year if married. 

The high-salaried group would have the 
initial 20 per cent withheld by the Trea- 
sury, but also would owe additional sums 
in surtaxes. To pay these taxes, they would 
be called upon to estimate their forth- 
coming income when they file their tax re- 
turn for the preceding year. The tax would 
be computed on these estimates and all 
taxes above those to be withheld would be 
due quarterly, as at present. The same 
procedure would be followed by profes- 
sional persons, independent businessmen, 
and their 
from dividends or rents. 

Purpose of this tax program is to col- 
lect federal income taxes as they fall due, 
instead of in the next year, as is done un- 
der the present system. This program has 
a twofold aim: first, to make sure that 
taxes will be paid; and, second, to sop up 
some dollars before they can be spent. 

There is no quarrel among Congressmen, 
or between Congress and the Administra- 
tion, over the wisdom of pay-as-you-go 
taxation. The dispute centers around the 
amount of “forgiveness” necessary to adopt 
the system. Therefore, taxpayers can ex- 
pect to follow the procedure outlined 


George 


present 


persons who receive incomes 
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FOOD SHORTAGES IN SIGHT 


Poor Growing Conditions Causing Concern Over Crop Prospects 


Increased importance 
of Victory gardens, 
larger labor force 


The prospect of a drop in food produc- 
tion, something new to officials who have 
been dealing with crop surpluses, today is 
staring the nation in the face and is lead- 
ing to official worries. This year, through 
emergency measures and Victory gardens, 
this country will have to struggle to head 
off a slump in the food supply. And the 
reports of progress in that struggle, as 
given in the monthly estimates of the Crop 
Reporting Board, are to be world news. 

One big factor in the changed situation 
is a shift away from the nearly ideal grow- 
ing weather of 1942. Spring this year has 
been late, with killing frosts in the East 
and Southeast. In the Southwest and parts 
of the Middle West, conditions have been 
just the opposite, with drought and heat. 

Now the worst drought conditions are 
relieved, at least temporarily, by rains. 
Nevertheless, this country’s food outlook 
is changed so much as to give officials 
real concern. 
of the altered situation: 

As to crop production: Supplies of ear- 
ly fruits, vegetables and grains are re- 


Here is a bird’s-eye view 


duced. Smallest wheat crop in six years is 
forecast. Late crops are uncertain, depend- 
ing on the weather in the next 12 weeks. 

As to feed reserves: America’s once- 
great reserves are being reduced rapidly. 

As to livestock products: Feed supplies 
are not in sight to maintain the recent rates 
of expansion. A process of leveling off of 
production is beginning. 

As to military needs: These and Lend- 
Lease requirements are about one-fourth 
of 1943 production. The general trend of 
these requirements is up. 

As to supplies left for civilian use: New 
reductions are forecast. 

One more important side to the general 
situation is the big handicap imposed on 
farmers by wartime shortages of nearly 
everything they need to produce crops. 
The Government’s struggle is aimed to 
overcome that handicap. More about that 
strugyle later. Meanwhile, here is a closer 
look at the food situation: 

Wheat: A slump of nearly 200,000,000 
bushels in winter wheat is forecast. Wheat 
surplus, or carryover, is going down from 
630,000,000 bushels this year to an esti- 
mated 300,000,000 bushels in 1944. 

_ Feed grains: A three-year upward trend 
in feed supplies is halted, and apparently 
is heading downward. The corn reserve is 
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being consumed at a prodigious rate. De- 
spite the huge corn crop of 1942, the carry- 
over this autumn may be smaller than that 
of last autumn. A 10 per cent drop in the 
supply of all feed grains is in sight. 
Meat animals: Cattle and hogs are at 
peak supply. The Government itself is ad- 
vising farmers to check the increase in pig 
production. The feed supply puts a limit 
on further expansion of all livestock. Offi- 
cial estimates are that civilians will aver- 
age 120 pounds of meat in the diet this 
year, or 20 pounds less than in 1942. 
Dairy products: The upward trend in 
production is stopped. Military and Lend- 
Lease needs are large. Consumers will get 
20 per cent less butter and 10 per cent less 


subsidies for larger late crops is uncertain. 

Fruits: Production of peaches is down; 
in the South, to about the lowest level on 
record. Reduced crops of 
fruits are indicated 

So the outlook, crop by crop, indicates 
the changed food situation that is facing 
this country. That situation complicates 
the Government’s struggle to overcome the 
wartime handicaps in farm _ production. 
The stake in that struggle is maintenance 
of America’s role as an abundant provider 
of the food needs of its armies, of its Allies 
and of its civilians. 


some other 


The Government is 
making progress on its job. 

Farm labor: A back-to-the-farm move- 
ment increased the supply by 1,100,000 





WASHINGTON’S CROP REPORT . . 


cheese than they purchased during 1942. 

Poultry, eggs: The Government is out 
to stop expansion in broiler production in 
order to save feed. Poultry output is at a 
record rate, but black markets have upset 
even distribution. More eggs will be avail- 
able this year for consumers. 

Potatoes: The crop of old potatoes was 
consumed in a hurry, due to price ceilings 
and lack of rationing. Crop of early pota- 
toes has been cut by frost. The Govern- 
ment is trying to induce an increase in 
plantings of late potatoes by more than 
the 15 per cent that farmers have promised. 

Vegetables: Early crop is down 11 per 
cent, due to acreage cuts and frost. Re- 
sponse of farmers to offer of $50-per-acre 


—Acme 
. MAKES NEWS FOR THE WORLD 
These monthly estimates preview the size of America’s larder 


workers in two months. Other measures 
assure enough labor for crop goals. 

Farm machinery: Supplies increased, 
but still inadequate. 

Fertilizer, seed, supplies, fuel: In the 
main, these will meet emergency needs. 
Gasoline and oil will be supplied even if it 
means new cuts for city consumers. 

Chester C. Davis, War Food Adminis- 
trator, believes the fight to maintain pro- 
duction at high levels will be won in the 
end. Officials say that output can be ex- 
panded much further by systematic means. 
For instance, the experiment with tens of 
millions of Victory gardens is only in its 
opening phase. Perhaps, as a food produc- 
er, America has just begun to fight. 
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THIS IS WHAT HAPPENS WHEN 
SWEATING ROBS THE BODY OF SALT 





FFFECT 


_LASSITUDE 
1 1058 OF WAL 70 WOR 
: “EFFORT FORCED 
IO%. DIZZINESS 


i [. _ HEAT CRAMPS 
i: ae 


50% PROSTRAT/ON 
** HEAT-FAG 
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THAT IS WHY AMERICA’S LEAD- 
ING MANUFACTURERS FURNISH 
SALT TABLETS TO WORKERS 


When men sweat, one of the 
most essential body minerals | 
—salt—is dissipated. Vitality 
is sapped. Lassitude sets in. 
Heat-Fag follows and even 
cramps or prostration result if 
salt lost through sweating is | 

| 










not replaced. 


As salt is sweated out, the 
worker tires, becomes careless 
— a slight miscalculation — 
and another costly accident is 
chalked up. Heat-Fag has 
again taken its toll. 


Production-minded men know that 
Salt Tablets are a “must” for work- 
ers who sweat and do hot work. 
That’s why they are always avail- 
able in leading industrial plants... 
why they are recognized as the 

simple, easy, sanitary way 
to replace body salt 
sweated out. 



















QUICK DISSOLVING 


(Less than 30 seconds) 


















How a Morton Salt Tablet 
looks when magnified. Soft 
and porous inside, dissolves 
in less than 30 seconds with 
a drink of water. 

Case of 9000, 10-grain 
Salt Tablets - - $2.60 
Salt-Dextrose Tablets 
case 0f 9000 - - $3.15 
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Place MORTON’S DISPENSERS 
at all Drinking Fountains 


They deliver salt tablets, one 
at a time, quickly, cleanly — 
without waste. Sanitary, easily 
filled, durable. 

500 Tablet size - - -$3.25 
1000 Tablet size - - -$4.00 
Order from your distributor or 
directly from this advertisement. 

Write for free folder. 








MORTON SALT CO., Chicago, Ill. 





(Government officials are talking about 
a Crop Corps of 3,500,000 men and women 
to work on the farms this year. This comes 
on the heels of blanket deferment from the 
draft of hundreds of thousands of farm 
workers and return to the farms of many 
thousands of others from industrial jobs in 
cities, swelling the farm population far 
above that of last year. The new program 
calls for recruitment of farm hands from 
among high school boys and girls, office 
workers, former farm 
workers and men and women who can help 
with the crops during vacations or week 


school teachers, 


ends. Many persons are asking why so 
many additional farm workers are needed, 
what they will have to do and what con- 
ditions they will find.) 

Actually, Government officials indicate 
that there will not be enough farm jobs for 
all those who might apply. In some areas, 
there will be seasonal shortages of help 
when extra workers from the outside will 
be needed during rush periods for harvest- 
ing or canning. But, it is admitted, in many 
localities there will be enough help avail- 
able from nearby communities to take care 
of peak labor periods on farms. 


Thus, recruiting drives for U.S. Crop 
Corps members will be determined by local 
requirements and will vary from area to 
area and from season to season. Persons 
interested in volunteering for work in the 
Crop Corps are being advised by Corps 
officials to await local calls for help. These 
calls will when, where and 
if considered 
through newspapers, radio and_ personal 
canvasses. Whether a call for volunteers is 
made will depend on the number of helpers 
that farmers in a certain area request from 
county agricultural agents. 


be broadcast, 


such a drive is necessary, 


What sort of work will be expected of 
those who volunteer? 


Persons accepted as members of the Crop 
Corps will do virtually all types of farm 
work. They will dig, plant, weed and spray: 
they will pick vegetables, fruits and other 
crops. Those capable of doing so will oper- 
ate tractors, trucks and other farm ma- 
chines: others will clean barns, poultry 
houses, handle milk and eggs. In addition 
to outside work, some women and girls will 
be expected to help with canning and with 
farm household work. 


Many of those who find places in the Crop 
Corps will live with the families of the 
farmers. Some will live at their own homes 
and travel daily to nearby farms for work. 
Plans also call for camps for workers under 
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Weve Beem Lskeds 


ABOUT PLANS FOR A LAND ARM; 









group directors. Some workers may tray¢ 
in groups from place to place, if season, 
needs make this necessary. Such migratoy 
groups usually will consist of the more ¢. 
perienced farm hands and canning worker 





How can you get a farm job? 


Boys and girls can register with high 
school principals for assignment to th 
Victory Farm Volunteers of the Ch 
Corps. They must have reached the age ¢ 
14 and be in physical condition to stan 
the work. Boys 16 and older and girls wh 
are at least 18 will have a better chan: 
than younger children to get farm jobs 
Corps officials have estimated that 500,09 
high school youths can be placed on ful. 
time or part-time farm jobs this summer 


The Women’s Land Army is open to cit; 
or town women of 18 or older, but this 
branch expects to enroll not more tha 
60,000 women, of whom 10,000 would k 
full year-round farm workers. To be x. 
cepted, an applicant must “ willing 
work at least one month on a farm and 
must present a doctor’s certificate shov- 
ing that she is capable of doing the hari 
work. Applicaions can be filed at loca 
offices of the U.S. Employment Servic 
or with county agricultural agents. 


The USES and county agricultural agent: 
also will receive applications of other me 
and women who want to join the Cro 
Corps either for short periods or for ful: 
time farm work. 


Will volunteer workers get regular poy’ 


Members of the Crop Corps are suppos 
to be paid according to the prevailing wag 
scale in the area for the type of work the: 
are doing. They are paid by the farmer 
or food processors for whom they work 
Persons who live on farms usually receive 
board and lodging in addition to ther 
wages. In some cases the Government wil 
pay for transportation. General super 
vision of conditions is under emergene 
farm labor assistants, operating unde 
county farm agents. 


Is there a special uniform? 


Most of the members wear ordinary wot 
clothes, but they are entitled to wear it 
signia. Members of the Women’s Law 
Army will have a special uniform whie! 
they can buy themselves for about $6. The 
uniform includes a light-blue shirt, dark 
blue overalls, with a skirt for street an 
house wear, a jacket and a cap. Members 
of all branches of the Crop Corps are 
titled to official Certificates of Service. 
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Here’s What You're Fighting For... 


. your way of life! Every man interprets it a little differ- 
ently, but to us all it means a car, a radio, a refrigerator; the 
right to those things that make our daily life pleasanter, more 
convenient, more exciting. We pledge you this—after the 
last shot is fired, Weatherhead will again help build for you 


these products as well as many new ones born in the war. 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive. aviation, 


refrigeration and other key industries. 


Branch Offices: Detroit, Los Angeles, New York and St. Louis 
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Discussion of additional 
problems arising for Allies. 
Dr. Benes at White House 


President Roosevelt and Winston 
Churchill do not always discuss weighty 
matters when they are together. Each likes 
his jest. They have plenty of time to swap 
witty stories in sociable moments. 

For the bulk of the work will not be 
done by either Mr. Roosevelt or Mr. 
Churchill. It will be done by their staff 
experts. Obviously, Mr. Churchill did not 
bring almost 100 military and naval and 
economic experts to the United States just 
to give them a vacation from London’s 
moisture. He brought them along to do the 
spadework. These are the men who put the 
meaty facts upon the bony ideas of their 
two ‘leaders. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill make the final decisions. 

During the days while the Prime Minis- 
ter is here, he works in the opposite end 
of the White House from Mr. Roosevelt’s 
ofice. Presidential visitors come and go 
rom the executive offices in the west end 
of the building. An office is assigned to 
Mr. Churchill in the new east wing. 

There, in the morning shadows of the 
United States Treasury, Mr. Churchill 
smokes his black cigars. Members of his 
own staff come and go. Americans with 
whom he wishes to confer are ushered in. 
There are many of both. The scope of the 
plans being worked out is broad. The 
problems are many. Marines stand guard 
outside. Members of their corps will have 
plenty of fighting to do in odd corners of 
the world before these plans are written 
into history books as deeds accomplished. 

The announcement that comes at the 
end of Mr. Churchill's visit will tell little 
of the real decisions that have been made. 
The very nature of those decisions will 
make that impossible. In December, 1941. 
the Prime Minister made his first wartime 
visit to Washington, and the plans for an 
offense were laid. Many of the details 
of the North African invasion were com- 
pleted when he left in June, 1942. But the 
invasion did not come until November. 

Thus, the planning runs from six months 
to a year ahead of accomplishment. Casa- 
blanea planning carried through the months 
of this year when an invasion might be 
launched in Europe. Those plans being 
developed at the White House now will 
not start planes flying and bombs explod- 
ing in new theaters of action until the end 
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PLANNING NEW CAMPAIGNS 


Roosevelt-Churchill Talks Outline War Moves for Months Ahead 


5 
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THE HOPKINS FAMILY: STARTED A WHITE HOUSE VICTORY GARDEN 
... inside, victory had already started sprouting 


of this vear. But the discussions will clear 
away some of the conflicting points of view 
regarding economic and political problems 
that are immediately involved. 

United Nations fortunes were sweeping 
toward a new high tide as the two leaders 
met. With North Africa fallen, the Axis 
was well aware that increasingly heavy 
blows would fall steadily upon the conti- 
nent of Europe. Unrest was growing in 
the conquered countries. 

The president of one of those countries 
was in Washington. Eduard Benes of 
Czechoslovakia was visiting Mr. Roosevelt 
at the same time as the British Prime 
Minister. Mr. Benes talked with hoth of 
them. He said there hard fighting 
ahead, but the collapse would come sudden- 
ly. This time, he said, the Allies must go to 
Berlin and eradicate the German military 

The push toward victory was bringing 
new problems for the United Nations lead- 
ers, however. Some of those problems al- 
ready are at hand. Others lie ahead. They 
present such questions as: How to handle 
countries that fall into Allied hands in the 
conquest of Europe? What reshuffling of 
shipping to make since a shorter route to 
the Middle East has been opened through 
the Mediterranean? How to feed the 
175,000 Axis prisoners who have fallen to 
the victorious armies in North Africa? 

In a press conference Mr. Roosevelt 
touched briefly and cautiously upon some 


Was 


of these questions, but without shedding 
much light. He said he assumed a large 
number of the German and Italian prison- 
ers in North Africa would be brought to 
this country, that the job was primarily 
one of feeding them, and the question one 
of whether they could best be taken to the 
food or the food be hauled to them. The 
President indicated that reconquered coun- 
tries would be dealt with according to the 
particular problems that each presented. 
At another press conference, Mr. Roose- 
velt said the size and weight of airplanes 
were steadily increasing. Reducing plane 
production to millions of pounds, he said 
America produced 87 in 1941; 297 in 1942; 
expects 911 in 1943; and 1,417 in 1944. 
The President’s list of visitors was re- 
duced ereatly to allow time for his talks 
with Mr. Churchill. He discontinued re- 
ceiving visitors altogethér over the week 
end. But, before the lid came down, Dr. 
T. V. Soong, the Clifinese Foreign Minister, 
called to give Mr. Roosevelt a report of 
the military situation in China. And 
Mayor Edward J. Kelly of Chicago came 
to ask that more water be diverted from 
Lake Michigan for sewerage purposes. 
“Positively, no politics,” said the Mayor 
on leaving the White House. “We have got 
to win the war and forget politics.” 
On the back lawn of the White House, 
little Diana Hopkins was trying to help, 
too. She had planted a Victory garden. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Veo 


Title 





The Constitution of the United States says in the 
first article of the Bill of Rights that Congress shall 
make no law abridging the freedom of the press or 
freedom of speech. 

The Supreme Court of the United States is en- 
trusted with the solemn obligation of protecting the 
people against such abridgement. 

Congress in 1934 passed a law governing the issu- 
ance of wave length licenses for radio broadcasting 
and nowhere in the debates that preceded passage was 
there indicated the slightest intention of abridging 
freedom of speech or of the press. But now the Su- 
preme Court majority of five justices—Frankfurter, 
Jackson, Stone, Reed and Douglas—has rendered an 
opinion constructing artificially what these five men 
say was the intent of Congress. To their credit be it 
said that Justices Murphy and Roberts dissented. 

The Congress, of course, can rewrite or revise the 
law and say what it means, but the Supreme Court 
has just furnished to the arbitrary-minded majority 
of any future Congress the legislative power whereby 
freedom of the press and the radio can be abridged 
in peacetime as well as war by a simple device. 

All that any Congress now needs to do is to pass a 
law or write an amendment to any existing law simply 
stating that any privilege or grant of facilities by the 
Federal Government embracing the licensing power 
carries with it the right of an administrative agency to 
regulate the conduct of the. newspaper, radio station 
or other medium of public expression receiving the li- 
cense. The press, it will be noted, also operates on a 
license system—permits from the Government to send 
their newspapers and magazines by second-class mail. 

This sad turn of events—a tragic milestone in the 
history of freedom of speech—comes at a time when 
our leaders are exhorting the people to make sacrifices 
for the preservation of the “four freedoms.” 

RULING COULD BE i tick of language and de. 
BASIS OF MOVE TO vious twist of hy nena pe Con. 
CONTROL PRESS : , 

gress has this usurpation of pow- 
er been consummated? To understand the answer it is 
necessary to explain that when Congress passed a law 
prescribing that wave lengths should be allocated by 
licenses issued by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the basis for allocation was to be “public in- 
terest, convenience and necessity.” For more than a 


ABRIDGEMENT OF FREEDOM 
OF THE PRESS AND RADIO 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 
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decade it has been fully understood—and a previow 
Supreme Court opinion written by Chief Justi: 
Hughes specifically affirmed it—that the business ¢/ 
broadcasting itself, the programs themselves, were ny 
to be regulated by the Government, that the pubi; 
interest would be served by making sure that way 
lengths would not collide with one another in injuy 
to the listener’s opportunity. It was stipulated thy 
the distribution of the mechanical facilities throug, 
out the country should be equitable as to sections an 
populations. 

At no time was there the slightest suggestion thz 
the social or economic or political concepts of a stati 
owner could be taken into account in the award ¢ 
licenses. For it was plainly recognized by Congrey 
what an instrument of intimidation and influence ay 
political-minded administration would have if it couij 
issue licenses or threaten to revoke them by means¢ 
any such basis as political, social or economic doctrin: 

Justice Frankfurter’s opinion of last week no 
makes a scrap of paper of the NRA opinion on dé 
gation of power and says that the language “publi 
interest, convenience and necessity” is a_ sufficier 
standard for regulatory purposes. Such a phrase, 
course, can confirm almost any kind of bureaucrati 
action. It is probably the broadest grant of power eve 
given to an executive agency by the Supreme Cou 
of the United States in all its history, comparable on) 
to the powers assumed by the States in regulati 
monopolies in the electric light and power field. 

But is radio broadcasting to be made a public uti 
ity? If so, cannot the newspaper business or the preg 
association business and other press services be mat 
into public utilities by a simple act of the legislatur 
What becomes, then, of freedom of the press and¢ 
the radio? 

This question would be more abstract than re 
were it not for the fact that the same administratim 
despots are prosecuting in the Federal courts a cas 
soon to be passed upon by the same Supreme Cou 
—declaring that the biggest press service in & 
United States, namely the Associated Press, is a “m 
nopoly” and that it must sell its services to whoer 
wants it in a given city or else it cannot collect né 
and exchange its own version of that news withs 
lected member newspapers in other cities. é 

Here we have the commerce clause of the Constitt 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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Frankfurter opinion puts broadcasting into firm control of administrative 
bureaucrats and introduces broad interpretation of the licensing 


power which can abridge the freedom of the press as well. 


tion invoked to interfere with freedom of the press 
and, if that lawsuit stands, some day we shall have the 
same language, “public interest, convenience and 
necessity,” used to say how many newspapers there 
may be in a given community and how the political, 
social and economic concepts of the owner must be 
safeguarded against his purchase or publication of 
this or that news service. 

But let us quote the language of Justice Frank- 
furter: 

“We come, finally, to an appeal to the First 
Amendment. The Regulations, even if valid in all 
other respects, must fall because they abridge, 
say the appellants, their right of free speech. If 
that be so, it would follow that every person 
whose application for a license to operate a sta- 
tion is denied by the Commission is thereby de- 
nied his constitutional right of free speech.” 

What utter nonsense is this coming from the high- 
est court in our land? Does this mean that every ap- 
plicant for a license who plainly does not conform to 
the existing rules and regulations concerning purely 
mechanical aspects of wave-length allocation could 
justly raise the cry of free speech? 

But here is more sophistry from the Frankfurter 
opinion: 

“Freedom of utterance is abridged to many 
who wish to use the limited facilities of radio.” 
Is that, strictly speaking, true? Is there any view- 

point denied utterance over the radio today? It is 
true that not every individual can speak on the radio 
but it must be noted also that not every individual 
can get his “letter to the editor” printed, because of 
lack of space and the limitations of economic law in 
publishing varying sizes of a newspaper or magazine. 
NEED FOR LEGAL But does that circumstance con- 
PROTECTION OF stitute a justification for saying 
FREE EXPRESSION that freedom of utterance is 
abridged to many,” and may 
that quibble be offered now as justification for further 
abridgement? The Constitution doesn’t say so. 

Justice Frankfurter continues: 

“But Congress did not authorize the Federal 
Communications Commission to choose among 
applicants upon the basis of their political, eco- 
nomic, or social views, or upon any other capri- 
cious basis. If it did, or if the Commission by 


these Regulations proposed a choice among ap- 

plicants upon some such basis, the issue before us 

would be wholly different.” 

Yet in the very same opinion of last week, in an 
earlier paragraph, Justice Frankfurter notes with ap- 
proval the following language of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission in its attempt to justify one 
of its regulations concerning the length of contracts 
between station owners and affiliated networks: 

“Regardless of any changes that may occur in 
the economic, political, or social life of the Nation 
or of the community in which the station is lo- 
cated, CBS and NBC affiliates are bound by 
contract to continue broadcasting the network 
programs of only one network for five years. The 
licensee is so bound even though the policy and 
caliber of programs of the network may deterio- 
rate greatly. The future necessities of the station 
and of the community are not considered. The 
station licensee is unable to follow his conception 
of the public interest until the end of the five- 
year contract.” 

There we have the whole explanation—the key to 
the Frankfurter school of thought in present-day gov- 
ernment. It is that the citizen is a child, he is unable 
to contract for himself in business. The Commission 
says he can make a two-year but not a five-year con- 
tract. As to the use of his own judgment in making a 
three-year contract, however, he is helpless and igno- 
rant and must have the strong arm of the State to pro- 
tect him in “his conception of the public interest.” 

The latest Supreme Court opinion is an abridgement 
of the freedom of public expression for all media in 
any way related to mechanical or transportation fa- 
cilities that happen to be under Government control 
or operation. To say that the licensing power includes 
the rizht to protect the “concepts” of the owner of a 
newspaper, radio station, auditorium, movie house on 
such highly controversial matters as the “social, po- 
litical and economic life of the nation or the com- 
munity” is to endow governmental commissions with 
the power of life and death over the biggest of the 
“four freedoms.” 

The remedy must lie now in a _ constitutional 
amendment protecting the press and the radio and all 
other media of public expression against the insidious 
and sinister doctrines of administrative absolutism. 
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WAR DOLLARS: WHO GETS THE MONEY 
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DIVIDENDS AND INTEREST 


The United States is heading for a national income in the 
neighborhood of $140,000,000,000 in 1943. Of this huge sum, 
almost three-fourths (about $100,700,000,000) will be paid 
to men and women who work for salaries and wages. Farm- 
ers will get the next largest portion, about $18,600,000,000. 
Investors will the smallest amount, approximately 
$9 900,000,000. 

This means that investors are not the profiteers of this 
war, as they sometimes have been pictured. In fact, dividend 
payments during this year are expected to fall below those 
of 1942 or of 1939. 

The Pictogram shows where the war billions go. It shows 
that, while earnings from wages and salaries and 
from agriculture have more than doubled since 19 
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amount paid to investors has varied only slightly since t 
war boom started. 
Wages and salaries. From a total of $44,200,000,000m 
1939, earnings from wages and salaries jumped to $80,301; 
000,000 in 1942. At the end of the first quarter of 1948, 
come from wages and salaries had reached $23,285,000, 
a rise of almost $6,000,000,000 from the same_period las 
year and almost double the amount paid out to wage a 
salary earners in the first three months of the boom year@ 
1929. At the present rate of increase, salary and wage incom 
will reach an estimated $100,700,000,000 for the full yet 
Four important factors have caused this unprecedentes 
increase in wage and salary earnings since 1939. They art: 
The rise in the number of employ ed, lengihening of the wort $500 
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AR NCOME WAGES AND SALARIES 


week and a resultant increase in payment for overtime, a a breakdown of the 1943 estimate shows that only $3,500,- 
shift of workers to higher-paying industries, and a marked 


000,000 probably will be paid in dividends this year com- 
increase in basic wage rates. 


pared with the $4,000,000,000 that was paid last year and 
Farm income. In 1939, the cash income of farmers the $3,800,000,000 in 1939. Interest, therefore, will provide 
» BE totaled $8,700,000,000. Of this, $7,900,000,000 came from 
#marketing of crops and livestock, $800,000,000 from benefit 
SB payments, By 1942, farm cash income had risen to $16,100,- 
; 000,000, with marketings providing $15,400,000,000 and 
iH enefit payments $700,000,000. On the basis of official esti- 


the increase in investors’ income that is expected this year. 
A large part of this interest will come from Government war 
securities, rather than from earnings of private corporations. 

A study of corporation profits during the last two years 
shows why investors are not getting fat dividends from the 


“MBmnates, farmers can expect to receive $18,000,000,000 from war. Corporate profits after taxes for 1942 were about the 
Mmarketings in 1943. plus $600,000,000 in benefit payments. 

Interest and dividends. If dividends and interest reach 
A the $9,900,000,000 estimate for 19 


$500,000,000 above 1942 and $1,000,000,000 above 1939. But 


same as for 1941, when they reached $7,668,000,000. High 
taxes, the need of business for working capital and the neces- 
13, the figure will be only sity for reserves for postwar adjustments have combined to 
keep corporation profits from getting out of bounds. 
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AN URGENT CALE to expe 


dite a war order had come to an 
important maker of diving 
equipment. Despite heroic 
measures in his own plant — 
one “bottleneck” stood in the 
way: delivery of the special 
telephone equipment by which 
the diver talks to the deck crew 
was 60 days off at best! 





THEN SOMEONE SAID: “Let’s try GRAYBAR.” A GRAYBAR Specialist 
on telephone equipment took over the problem. If permission could 
be obtained to make a few modifications, telephone apparatus 
already in GRAYBAR’S local stocks could be furnished without delay. 
Once it was shown that the changes meant no sacrifice in safety, the 
modifications were allowed, and the shipment went through at once. 


WELL WITHIN THE TIME LIMIT, the rush 
order of diving equipment was com- 
pleted and dispatched. Somewhere, at a 
secret location, a diver was able to keep 
his date, reliably equipped for com- 
munication ... via GRAYBAR. 





IF YOUR OWN ORDERS for war equipment involve communication, 
lighting, power supply or other electrical facilities, GRAYBAR’S service 
as a Procurement Advisor may help you to “keep the dates” that can 
mean life or death to someone out at the front. In addition to elec- 
trical plant equipment, GRAYBAR now offers a special electrical 
supply service on marine and aircraft construction materials. 


MOBILIZATION POINTS IN OVER 80 CITIES 


Executive Offices: GRAYBAR BUILDING, NEW YORK,WN.Y. 


Bringing together more than 200 manufacturers | 4 - 20, 000 customers 
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Wartime Controls 
For Labor Unions: 
Press Comment 


Legislative controls for labor unions are 
urged by the commenting press, which de- 
clares that public sentiment favors such 
wartime regulation as provided in the 
Connally bill, which would impose crimi- 
nal punishment on leaders of strikes in 
war plants. 

A small majority of editors advocate 
adoption of the House amendments, al- 
though others contend that the version 
adopted by the House Military A ffairsCom- 
mittee is too drastic to be workable. The 
original Senate form is generally approved. 

Comparing the present position of the 
labor unions with that of corporations in 
the 1870s and ’80s, the Baltimore Sun 
(Ind. Dem.) asserts that, having “achieved 
maturity,” they now are being asked “to 
think of duties as well as rights.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.) says “much of the Committee’s ac- 
tion has our wholehearted support,” but it 
maintains “reservations” on the Commit- 
tee’s failure to extend to all war industry 
the provision of the Connally bill that 
makes it a felony to instigate a strike in 
a plant taken over by the Government. 

However, the Washington (D.C.) Post 
(Ind.) contends: “The House Military 
Affairs Committee has warped the Senate's 
Connally bill into a pair of handcuffs for 
labor,” and declares: “Such legislation 
can be nothing but a provocation to un- 
rest and disunity.” 

Many newspapers argue that the Con- 
nally bill, as passed by the Senate, was a 
long step toward regulating wartime labor 
difficulties through legislation. 

“In time of peace, a bill of this kind 
could only be described as un-American,” 
says the Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald Amen 
can (Ind.), but adds: “We are late with 
such a measure.” 

“This is admittedly a drastic measure 
contrary to our peacetime institutions and 
to our conceptions of rights and freedoms 
of labor,” agrees the New York Times 
(Ind. Dem.), which, however, declares: 
“We can preserve our normal freedoms 
only if we win the war.’ 

In the opinion of most editors the bill 
has a volume of public support. The Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Journal (Rep.) holds that 

“the Senate’s action, in a measure at least, 
reflects the overwhelming sentiment in the 
country against wartime strikes.” 
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Lj E’S got to be tough. He knows victory 
i 


depends on the stamina and micro- 

inch perfection of the vital parts of his 
fighting machines. He’s tough about speci- 
fications so he can be plenty tough on his 
enemies on land, on sea and in the air. 
American industry is backing up Uncle 
Sam 100% and McQuay-Norris is contrib- 
uting its utmost to help him beat the Axis. 
For 33 years, we have been making preci- 


sion parts for the automotive and other in- 


McQUAY-NORRIS MFG. CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. cw 


TOUGH 


is the word for Uncle Sam 





dustries. Today our metallurgical knowl- 
edge, clinical research, design and engi- 
neering skills are in Uncle Sam’s service. 
We are direct contractors to the Army and 
Navy and subcontractors on precision parts 
for aircraft, tanks, scout cars and trucks... 
precision parts, sturdy and unfailing. 
What we have done in the past happily 
fits us for today’s war job. What we are 
doing today will fit us to serve peacetime 


industry tomorrow. 





TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, ALUMINUM, BRONZE, MAGNESIUM 











Nemesis of the Nipponese navy, the Douglas” Daunt- 
less” is the world’s hardest hitting dive bomber. 


Because this outstanding plane is equipped with 
Aerols, it performs with effortless ease the exacting 


job of taking off or landing on an aircraft carrier. 


The “Dauntless” is only one of many planes that 
are equipped with Aerols. For Aerols are used 
on every type and size of plane, functioning 


efficiently on every terrain and in every climate. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION « ° CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work, 


*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL"—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 





A “Dauntless” takes off on AEROLS* 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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The office of Economic Stabilization es 
tablishes limited authority for the War 
Labor Board to grant wage increases out- 
side the boundaries of the “little steel” 
formula. Discussion centers on whether this 
action will tend to add to the inflation 
threat. 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked economists, spokesmen for 
large organizations, members of Congress 
and others the following question: 


Do you think that the action of 
Economic Stabilization Director Byrnes 
in returning to the War Labor Board 
limited authority to raise wages be- 
yond limits of the ‘‘little steel’ for- 
mula will set the inflation spiral in 
motion, either by wage demands or 
by demands from other than labor 
groups? 


Answers appear herewith. More will be 


| presented next week. 
J 





Louis H. Haney 


New York City; Professor of Economics, 
New York University, 
answers: 

Coming under pressure from organized 
labor, the Administration’s action, in re- 
storing to the War Labor Board virtually 
all the authority to raise wages which it 
had before the President’s “hold the line” 
order, means that there is no line. The in- 
flation spiral has been gradually building 
up for two years. It will continue as long 
as the vast spending of bank credit goes on 


(by telegraph) 


Joseph M. Casey 


Indianapolis, Ind.; Organizer, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL), 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The mere return of limited authority to 
the WLB is not of great significance. 
How the Board will exercise this limited 
aithority remains to be seen and hence 
leaves us completely in the dark as to 
consequent effects on inflation spiral. 


Senator Connally 


(Dem.), Tex.; Chairman, Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations; Member, Senate Com- 
mittees on Finance, Judiciary, and Investi- 
gation of The National Defense Program, 


answers: 


I do not believe that a redelegation of 
authority to the War Labor Board implies 
opening the way for spiraling inflation. 
Certainly this is not true if the Office of 
Price Administration continues the job it 
is doing. Elasticity is essential in the ap- 
Plication of any administrative formula, 
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HOUSING THAT F/CA7S 
THE SUMMER HEAT ENEMY 


In summer as in winter, from the 
South Pacific Islands to North Africa, 


Victory Huts and Homes contribute 


vitally to victorious war—housing our 
fighting forces and war workers well, 
efficiently and economically. 

Consider Air-Space insulation, so im- 
portant in the hot months ahead — 
uniquely designed and built into all 
Victory Huts and Homes. In summer, 
cooling air circulates freely; in winter, 
the same space provides insulation 
against cold, but ventilation is not 
impeded. 


This is but one feature of Victory 
Huts and Homes, now available to the 
armed forces and war-working indus- 
tries.* Fully pre-fabricated, demount- 
able and portable, quickly erected at low 
cost, they answer your housing problem. 





* Subject to government regulations. 


















INDUSTRIALISTS: The Victory Home is a civilian ver- 
sion of the Victory Hut—a fully livable family housing unit. 
Victory Homes are available to your employees in a matter of 
weeks, shipped six to a freight car—ready for quick erection 
and occupancy! Write or wire today for complete de- 
scriptive booklet, “Victory Huts and Homes.” 











TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
Datla , SEXtid 


MAKERS OF ‘‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘’VICTORY’’ HOMES 














Maye you overlooked this ma- 
chine when you planned your 
world conquest, Adolf. Maybe 
you never saw one, yourself, 
and your agents forgot to tell 
you. But it won't be long now. 
You'll be seeing it in your 
nightmares—seventeen tons of 
“Caterpillar” Diesel D8 Trac- 
tor burying you under earth 
and rock! 

You said those soft, money- 
grubbing Americans knew 
nothing of making war. Well, 
we’re learning. But there was 
one important part of war we 
didn’t have to learn, and that 
was moving dirt. Did you ever 
stop to figure how many million 
tons of it would have to be 
moved to win this war, Adolf? 
You'd be surprised. 

You see, we’ve been using 
“Caterpillar” Diesels for quite 
a while. They were ready when 
we had to build Army camps 
and Navy bases and airports 
and war plants in such a hurry. 
The earth they moved in ’41 


Coming at you, SCHICKLGRUBER! 





alone was equal to digging two 
Panama Canals. And, mean- 
while, over in England they did 
their part in stopping your in- 
vasion. How do you suppose 
those bombed airfields were re- 
paired so fast, the rubble of 
cities cleared away, the channel 
fortifications thrown up? 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Trac- 
tors sort of got in your way in 
Egypt, too. Did Rommel tell 
you about the forty miles of 
tank-traps they dug on the Ala- 
mein line? Or the trans-African 
airway they helped build? 

Next time you talk to Tojo 
ask him how the Yank engi- 
neers tear roads out of the 
jungle and the artillery hauls 
up its mammoth guns with 
those “Caterpillar” Diesels. He 
found out on New Guinea and 
Guadalcanal. 

So look in your crystal ball, 
Schicklgruber, and before you 
stop shivering remember never 
to start a war unless you’ve got 
the horsepower to finish it. 


CATERPILLAR DIESEL 


oe. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK — FIGHT — BUY JU. S. WAR BONDS! 
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1, The average oil well, drilled 
by Union Oil Company in California, 
costs $65,888, If you were to divide 
that expense between two men, it 
would cost them $32,944 apiece. But 
if you divide it among 31,652 people, 
as we do, the average cost to each 
person is only $2.08. 








5. Teday, because we go so much 
deeper and use such expensive equip- 
ment, it costs almost 26 times as much. 
There aren't very many men who can 
finance that kind of drilling single- 
handed. Bor out of 169 exploratory 
wells drilled by the industry in Cali- 
fornia last year, only 5 proved of any 
importance, 


UNION OFL 
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2. For the Union Oil Company is 
owned not by one man, or two, but by 
31,652 men and women. In this prin- 
ciple of multiple ownership you have 
the secret of America’s amazing 
ability to produce more goods (at 
lower prices) than any other nation 
on the face of the earth. 





6. But under our system of Free 
Enterprise, we Americans have been 
able to pool the money and the talents 
of a lot of people! We do this under a 
legal agreement known as a corpora- 
tion. That way, we can tackle certain 
operations collectively that we could 
never handle alone. 


COMPANY 
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3. Multiple ownership has made 
our kind of peacetime living, and our 
kind of war production, possible. 
Here's why. In the old days, when 
everything from shoes to rifles was 
made by hand, almost any business 
could be financed and operated by 
one man. 


7. If we're going to start a farm 
or a drug store, or a machine shop we 
still do it single-handed. But if we're 
going to make something like steel, 
gasoline, light bulbs, automobiles, 
refrigerators, house paint, window 
panes, bathroom fixtures, etc., we get 
other people to go in with us. 





4. But with the advent of the 
machine age, many businesses began 
to require more money (for plants, 
machinery, research, etc.) than any 
one man could put up. In the 1890's, for 
example, you could drill an oil well in 
the California fields for about $2,500 





8. As a result, we've been able to 
achieve the highest standard of liv- 
ing, and the greatest war production 
in the world. Multiple ownership is not 
the only phase of our Free Enterprise 
system that has made this possible. 
But it’s so importart, that without it, 
our American way of life could never 
have been. 


This series, sponsored by the people of the Union Oil 
Company, is dedicated to a discussion of how and why 


American business functions. We hope you'll feel free 
to sendin any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. 
Write: The President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil 
Building, Los Angeles, California. 


AMERICA’S FIFTH FREEDOM 8S FREE ENTERPRISE 
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“The aim of science is to free men from drudgery owe 


’_. Wings over the WORLD 








a Pan American's “Forum of the Future” has published statements from leaders of thought in 
many lands. There have bee answers from philosophers like John Dewey, statesmen 
like Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia and churchmen like the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Here a famous American scientist and educator gives you his view of the future. 


“SCIENCE ... 


the common man’s best friend” 


a look into the future by DR. KARL TFT. COMPTON, 


Physicist and president of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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PP IROUGHOUT HisTORY, in order to obtain the ma- 
1 terial things they have always wanted, men have 
used three basic methods: hard work, plunder and 
inventive genius. 

Hard physical work is still the method followed 
by the majority of the human race. In the “sweat 
of the brow” they earn their daily bread. 


THE SECOND METHOD, almost as old as the first, 
is to wait until your neighbor has acquired a desir- 
able possession by honest trading—and then rob 
him! This is the German method, the Japanese 
method—the gangster’s method. 

When practiced by large groups, this method 
is called conquest. The “superior race”—(that is the 
plunderers)—live handsomely without work. Their 
victims, without hope for the future, work for their 
masters as slaves. This is an unproductive and, in 
the end, a destructive method. We are fighting this 
war to abolish this method. 


THe THIRD METHOD, which I have called inventive 
genius, enabled man ages ago to discover the use 
of fire; later, the wheel; later still, the sailing ship. 
In its advanced and more modern form we know 
this method as Science. 

a aa aK 
Here are a few of the things science will be able to give 
the world, once Victory brings us lasting peace: 
Aluminum or magnesium alloy automobiles, twenty 
years ahead of the last (1942) models, which will give 
9 i> hd . 
30 to 35 miles or more to the gallon of gas. 
Super cargo and luxury passenger airplanes will eco- 
nomically reach every part of the world on schedules as 
reliable as for travel on land or sea. 


In medicine, conquest of the common cold and more 





dangerous diseases, as by early use of sulfa drugs and 
similar new medicines, may outweigh this war's loss of 
life many times over. I hope so. 

Hundreds of new light materials, unknown outside of 
the laboratory ten years ago, will revolutionize our lives. 
They should lift men as far above the Steel Age as the 
Steel Age lifted us above the Bronze — if not farther. 

oh * oe 

To win these and many other clear gains, the les- 
sons of our recent experience seem clear. 

As a marauding wolf is shot, or a robber is im- 
prisoned to protect the community, so, in the 
future, must all peace and freedom-loving nations 
act quickly and ruthlessly to stop and punish every 
act of international armed aggression. Then—and 
then only—will common men everywhere enter into 
the fuller life toward which the guiding hand of 
science now points, 


(Signed) Karl T. Compton 


Of all the vehicles ever invented by man, 
the airplane puts the greatest premium 
on light we ight. To Pan American, then, 
the coming of “new light materials,” 
prophesied by Dr. Compton, opens up 
transportation vistas almost without limit. 


Before the war we had placed orders for giant Clip- 
pers which would have brought London and Paris 
within ten hours of New York . . . Chungking, China, 
within twenty hours of San Francisco. Light metals 
will allow manufacturers to decrease weight still fur- 
ther, while increasing pounds carried per horsepower, 
thus common men everywhere will be able to travel 
by Clipper. 

Today, of course, every Pan American facility is 
working to hasten the Victory on which all our plans 
for a better world must be built. 


PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 








CAN YOU TELL 
THAT IT’S MOLDED 
INSUROK? 








You can tell by the way it performs. Appear- 
ance, alone, may be deceiving as it gives 
no indications of the physical or electrical 
characteristics of this part or one that may 
look just like it. 

Men in ground crews, using portable 
flood lighting, and portable electrically 
driven tools know that heat and moisture | 
have no effect on this Molded INSUROK 
electrical commutator. They know that it 
is sturdy—that it hangs on to ail its intri- 
cate metal inserts like a vise. 

In the development of this part, Richard- | 
son Plasticians suggested the grade of | 
INSUROK best suited for this particular | 
use—suggested it because it has the neces- 
sary dielectric and low moisture absorp- 
tion properties—adequate heat resistance 
—and a good bonding reaction with the 
metal inserts. 


Richardson Plasticians are continually 
recommending the grade of Molded or 
Laminated INSUROK best suited to meet 
various combinations or specifications. | 
They will be glad to suggest the com- | 
mercial or special grade which will meet 
all the conditions under which your pres- 
ent or plan-stage products will perform. 
Write for complete information. 
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Precision Plastics | 


The RICHARDSON COMPANY 


MELROSE PARK. 111 FOUNDED 18656 LOCKLAND. OHIO 
NEW BRUNSWICK N. 4 INDIANAPOL!S IND 
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_ DANGER OF POSTWAR SPENDING: 
BEHIND DRIVE FOR MORE TAXES 


This country is beginning to be inun- 
dated with dollars. The flood of money 
pouring out to pay for the war is begin- 
ning to pile up in fantastic amounts in 
bank the 
Treasury continues to borrow far more 
than it takes in from tax collections. 

This situation is causing Federal Re- 
serve Board Chairman Marriner S. Eccles 
to advise a tax policy that will meet half 
the war’s cost, instead of 30 per cent. This 
explains Treasury Secretary Henry Mor- 
genthau’s renewed demand for a tax law 
that will yield at least $50,000,000,000, or 
$16,000,000,000 than ex- 
pected in the fiscal year that begins next 
July 1. 

The chief concern of these officials, and 
other officials in the Government, is that 
this supply of money, backing up under 
wartime price ceilings and rations, sud- 
denly will burst all bounds after the war 
and lead to skyrocketing prices that could 
wipe out all savings. If present trends 
continue—and the war lasts through 1945 
—the volume of money easily could reach 
$140,000,000,000, which is as much as all 
individuals are expected to earn during 
the current year. 

Influences behind the rising tide of 
found in the Government’s 


accounts and in currency as 


more now is 


money are 
present war finance policies. They in- 
clude: 


Government spending. The Treasury 
now is spending money at the rate of 
about $100,000,000,000 a year, and is tak- 
ing in less than a third of that amount. 
The spread between the Treasury’s cash 
outgo and cash income is widening rapid- 
ly. In 1940, it was $2,748,000,000. Last 
year, spending amounted to $38,701,000.- 
000 more than collections, and, this year. 
the excess will go to $69,035,000,000 un- 
less taxes are increased drastically. 

Individual incomes. This money is go- 
ing into individual pockets and bank ac- 
counts. In addition, the Government’s war 
program has provided almost everyone 
with a job, serving to add to the money 
supply. The result is that U.S. citizens 
never have received so much. Last year, 
they got $115,500,000.000, compared with 
$70,800,000,000 in 1939. This year, the 
nation’s -income is expected to reach 
$140,000 000,000. 

Taxes, however, are taking only a frac- 
tion of this income. In 1939, Americans 
had $67,700,000,000 to spend after paying 
personal tax bills; last year, they had 
$108,800,000,000, and this year, under 
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present levies, they will have $196,009. 
000,000. This 
all being spent. 
patriotism are 


money, however, is no} 
Rationing, scarcities api 
prompting Americans t 
save, so prospects are that price inflatig, 
can be controlled as long as the war lasts 

Individual savings. U.S. citizens, jy 
fact, are saving at a prodigious rate, Jy 
no prewar year did they ever put aside a 
much as $10,000,000,000, Last year, hoy. 
they $26,900,000,000, and 
this year’s prospects are that they yi 
save $42,000,000,000. 

This backed-up spending power is cays. 
ing official concern. The worry is tha 
peace will bring a demand for sudden rp 
moval of price ceilings and ration controk 
and a spending spree that will send price 


ever, saved 
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MARRINER S. ECCLES 


Dollars can be dangerous 
soaring. Such a spending spree, whith 
lasted nearly two years after the last wat 
added another 17 per cent to living cos 
after a previous war rise of 63 per cell 
This contributed to the sharp deflation ¢ 
1921. The price rise after this war couh 
be much greater, both because of th 
fantastic supply of money and the backet 
up demand for goods. 

Treasury borrowing. Another worry ® 
the fact that less than half of the ® 
dividual savings are going into War Boné 
Last year, according to Treasury esti 
mates, individuals spent only $10,200,00; 
000 for War Bonds. This amounted to les 
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Why Number 88 
stopped at Pequop 


Wet bet you never heard of 
Pequop, Nevada. But we know Mrs. 


Charles Moore of San Francisco has. 


Mrs. Moore is the mother of Private 
Eugene Moore of the U.S. Marines— 
the man who was beaten, stabbed and 
mauled by a small army of Japs in the 
Solomons—and lived. 


Eastbound on Southern Pacifie’s Train 
No. 88 from San Francisco to Chicago, 
Mrs. Moore had given up hope of seeing 
her son again, when a telegram from 
her husband was delivered to her on the 
train at Wells, Nevada. It said: 


“GENE IS HOME. COME BACK.” 


Mrs. Moore ran frantically through the 
train, found the conductor and cried, 

I've got to get back—my son is home 
safe!” . 


Now conductors are used to emergen- 

cies, and they try to be as helpful as 
they can. But when Conductor Bred S 

Snooks found out that the son was in- 

destructible Moore of theU.S. Marines, 
e really went into action. 


ue 


Quickly comparing his train orders, 
Snooks saw + would meet the first 
westbound train at Icarus, Nevada, but 
he knew he wouldn’t be able to get his 
flagman far enough ahead to stop the 
other train in time. So he decided to 
take the siding at Pequop,a small station 
west of Icarus, and make the transfer 
there. It would delay two trains, but 
what of it? The important thing was to 
get Mrs. Moore back to her son. 


Approaching Pequop, Snooks signalled 
his engineer to stop and take the siding. 
His head brakeman ran forward a quar- 
ter of a mile and flagged down the west- 
bound train. Conductor Snooks trans- 
ferred Mrs. Moore to the care of Con- 
ductor Linton and sent her speeding 
westward, back to her son. 
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This incident has nothing to do with 
our part in the war effort. It simply shows 
that a railroad is more than trains and 
tracks—it is people. And no matter how 
busy or hard-pressed railroad people 
are, they are still human beings, and 
their hearts are in the right place. 
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The Friendly Southern Pacific 


Headquarters: 65 Market St., San Francisco, California 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL TOTALLY MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
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e, « “Must we always be in 
* — full view, Whitey ?“’ 


« “Yes, Blackie—our public 
expects it.’ 


Uo 


And the public gets it! 
Despite difficulties, shipments of 
BLACK & WHITE are steadily com- 
ing over from Scotland—and every 
drop is just as fine as you've always 
known because it was made 8 years 


ago, long before the war started! 


“BLACK s WHI 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 PROOF 





than one-fourth of the Treasury’s borroy. 
ing. 

The result is that the Treasury is forced 
to borrow from commercial banks, Ang 
this adds to the total money supply, sing 
banks pay for the bonds simply by open. 
ing a deposit for the Treasury. This jp. 
creases the total amount of check-deposi 
money that can be used. War finance poli- 
cies to date, therefore, act to add to the 
volume of money that can be used to shoot 
prices skyward. 

Money supply. The amount of bank 
deposits and currency in circulation noy 
is more than half again as large as the pre. 
war figure. Bank deposits increased fron 
$45,800,000,000 at the end of 1939 to $72. 
300,000,000 in 1942, while currency jumped 
from %6,400,000,000 to more than $]6- 
000,000,000. 

This year, the Treasury hopes to borroy 
a smaller proportion from banks. Bank 
borrowings are scheduled to supply 322 
per cent of the needed funds, instead of 
17.8 per cent, while individuals are ey. 
pected to buy more than one-third of the 
bonds offered, against one-fifth. The r. 
mainder is to be purchased by saving 
banks, insurance companies, corporation: 
and other nonbanking investors. Becaus 
the Treasury will need so much mor 
money this year, however, banks are ex- 
pected to take the same dollar volume of 
bonds. 

Results of the April war loan drive indi 
cate that these financing policies will suc. 
ceed, but Mr. Eccles fears they still are in- 
sufficient. He advocates that the next war 
loan skip banks entirely and tap individual 
incomes almost exclusively. Assistant 
Treasury Secretary John L. Sullivan alw 
sees a need to tap individual incomes mor 
heavily. 

Individual bond buying. This officid 
advice is explained by the fact that small 
bond buyers are not responding to war 
loan drives. The April drive showed onl 
8.1 per cent of total sales made in Serie 
E bonds—the people’s bond. This smal 
sales record was made in the face of Treas 
ury estimates that almost nine-tenths of 
the nation’s income after taxes remain 
with persons whose annual earnings ar 
$5,000 or less. 

Indications are, therefore, that a heavy 
proportion of the savings of individuals i 
being made by persons who have saved 
little or nothing in prewar years. And 
these are the persons likely to rush int 
the market as soon as wartime restrictions 
on spending are lifted. Officials thus hav 
their eves on the low-income groups i 
seeking $16,000,000,000 more in taxes, bul 
Congressmen have yet to show signs that 
they will attempt to reach this goal. Other 
countries, however, are meeting more 0 
their war costs out of taxes by hittim 
harder at small incomes. New Zealand, fa 
example, is paying 66 per cent of war cost 
in taxes; Britain, 56 per cent and Canads 
50 per cent. 
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This cross-country cattle 
hauler, by Lurelle Guild. 
noted industrial designer. 
would minimize “shrink- 
age,” speed delivery and 
cut costs in America’s great 
post-war livestock industry. 
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The livestock industry ranks among 
America’s leaders in tonnage and dollar 
volume. During the past 5 vears, 61% of 
all meat animals received at the market 
nave been transported by truc k. 
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1 of a series of advertisements by The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, featuring Transport of the Fucure 


Last yeal alone more than 48.000.000 meat animals—cattle, calves, sheep and 
hogs went to market by motor truck. After Victory, super-veliucles on super- 


highways willwhisk an even greater share of America’s meat from range to packer. 


Far-sighted manufacturers already are planning far-reaching improvements 
in trucks and trailers. New fuels, new powel plants, greater Capacity, better 
load distribution, easier loading and unloading, faster road schedules, all are 
part of the post-war motor transportation plan. 


Regardless of the size, shape or design of trucks of tomorrow, axles must 
carry the load, move the load and stop the load. And Timken Axle, with its 
experience, skill and immense engineering and manufacturing resources, will 
be ready with improved axles and brakes equal to the task. 

Today. let Timken help you keep your trucks, trailers and buses operating for Victory. Make 
arrangements for your entire organization to see Timken’s new full-color sound film, * Teamwork.” 


Write now for a free showing. Also let us furnish your key men with a complete set of printed 
atds for axle and vehicle maintenance 


= TIMKEN AXLES 


THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE CO., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
WISCONSIN AXLE DIVISION, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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aa Wt 72 HE achievement of 
American industry and 
American agriculture in 

the war to date is one of the 

% / miracles of modern times. 


Ik factories, offices, farms and 
laboratories in every State in the 
Union... in aircraft plants, steel 
mills, shipyards and railroad 
yards ... in iron mines, lumber 
camps, wheat fields, textile mills 
...in oil fields, power plants, 
canneries, distilleries—labor 
and management are pooling the 
might of an aroused people pre- 
pared to give, as our men on the 
fighting fronts are giving, their 
“full measure of devotion” for 
victory. 

They know, as our men in arms 
know, that we are fighting the 
gravest threat in the history of 
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Bi & which we serve” 


this nation —a threat 
to those freedoms 
which we call our 
American way of 
life. Freedom to 
have and to hold the things that 
are our own. Freedom to wor- 
ship according to our beliefs ... 
to educate our children as we 
choose ... to think what we 
please, say what we please, do 
what we please. 


Not all of us can carry guns. Not 
all of us can even make guns. 
But we've learned 
one thing so far— 
there are no civilians 
in an all-out war. 


There are war jobs 
for all of us to do on 
the home front. 
Check the column on the right 
and see how well YOU are serv- 
ing your country. Do it now. 


> + + 


In the tremendous contribution to the 
winning of the war that is being made by 
American industry, National Distillers 
is doing its part. This organization, like 
the rest of the distilling industry, is de- 
voting 100% of its production facilities 
to the manufacture of alcohol for war 
purposes — for munitions, rubber, medi- 
cines and other essential war needs. 








Check this list 
and ask yourself: 


“HOW WELL 
AM I SERVING 
MY COUNTRY» 


¢ I regularly buy War Stamps 
and Bonds—at least 10% of 
my income. 

. I avoid unnecessary expen. 
ditures in order to help pre. 
vent inflation. 

* I cheerfully observe all ra. 
tioning regulations and do 
not hoard. 

¢ I budget my ration points 
carefully and don’t waste 
food. 

© I work where I can do the 
most good for the war effort, 

© I get towork on time and am 
never avoidably absent. 

© I do my best to stay healthy, 

© I do my best to avoid acci. 
dents, especially if I work 
in a war plant. 

© I watch what I say and 
spread no rumors, 

2 I conserve tires and gaso. 
line. 

© I share my car with others, 

® I travel only when absolute. 
ly necessary. 

© I carry my own bundles 
when shopping to save man. 
power, gas and tires. 

* I contribute to the Red 
Cross and all War Relief 
funds. 

® Isave and turn inscrap met. 
al, used cooking fats and 
other needed materials, 

® I do Civilian Defense work. 

® I work with the Red Cross 
or other volunteer groups, 

* I am a regular blood donor. 

e]| volunteer for Nurse’s 
Aide work. 

. I Pay my taxes on time and 
in full. 

* I do community social serv: 
ice work. 

© lam prepared to quietly co- 
operate with the F.B.I. in 
apprehending suspicious 
persons. 

¢ I am planting a Victory 
garden. 

el contribute books to the 
men in the service. 

x I write to friends and rela. 
tives in the service. 

@ I observe dimout and black- 
out regulations to the letter. 


This list, of course, is not com- 
plete. Every man, woman and 
child will find many other 
ways to help. Check this list 
with your neighbors and find 
out what they are doing. But 
get going! Do all you can! 
And do it now! Consult your 
local Civilian Defense Coun- 
cil for further information. 

















NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION 






These famous bottled-in-bond 100 proof whiskies are offered from stocks distilled years before Pearl Harbor 


OLD GRAND-DAD + OLD TAYLOR - OLD CROW - MOUNT VERNON - OLD OVERHOLT 


PENNSYLVANIA STRAIGHT ave whiskey 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY BRAND 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 
RYE OR BOURBON MARYLAND STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 










THESE WHISKIES ARE AT LEAST 4 YEARS OLD 





COPYRIGHT 1943, NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y- 
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Labor Weel 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat 


NEW FORMULA FOR PAY RAISES 
UNDER RESTORED POWER OF WLB 


Employers and workers now can look 
for more sympathetic treatment from the 
War Labor go before it 
with requests for The 
Board has recovered some of the authori- 
ty to adjust wages that it lost when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued his April 8 order to 
hold the line against inflation. 

When James F. Byrnes, Director of 
Economic Stabilization, bowed to the 
Board’s wishes and modified the April 8 
order, he made it possible for WLB to 
function once again as a_ judicial 
that will not be surrounded so tightly by 
rules as it had than a 
month. He also averted a crisis that had 
threatened to bring the resignations of la- 


Board when they 


wage increases. 


body 


been for more 





—Harris & Ewing 
JAMES F. BYRNES 
His directive averted a crisis 


bor members of the Board. This undoubt- 
edly would have wrecked the agency. 

The effect of the Byrnes directive: 

WLB has limited authority to 
raise wages beyond the boundaries of the 
“little steel” formula, although that formu- 
la still stands as a basis for future wage 
adjustments. Under this authority, WLB 
may raise a given wage up to the mini- 
mum of the “ bracket for a 
particular occupational group in the la- 
bor-market area. This may be done to 
correct gross inequities and aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. A “going 
wage” is the rate most gene srally paid for 
a particular job within a community. 


now 


going-wage” 
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with 


The Board also has power, under Mr. 
Byrnes’s new interpretation, to correct 
inequalities within plants resulting from 
longer work weeks. 
are granted 
overtime, 


Where some employes 
increases, either by added 
application of the “little steel” 
formula or by correcting substandard pay, 
the wage rates of other workers in the 
plant may be raised enough to restore the 
minimum differentials interre- 
lated job classifications necessary to main- 
tain productive efficiency. 

But Mr. Byrnes is not restoring to WLB 
the power it once had to correct inequali- 
ties between industries. Before the April 
8 order, the Board was able to correct in- 
equalities which it believed were causing 
manifest injustice because of unreasonable 


between 


or unusual differences in wage rates. 

Mr. Byrnes makes it clear that he 
not expect WLB to run wild with its new 
power. He cautions that, except in 
adjustments up to the minimum 
prevailing rates are to be made not just 
for the sake of increasing existing 
schedules, but 
sporadic stragglers into line.” 

One result of the Board’s added au- 
thority will be to provide some leeway for 
handling wage cases to which the “little 
steel” formula could not be applied easily. 
For example: Take the case of a new plant 
that had no prevailing wage rate on Jan. 1, 
1941 (the “little formula permits 
wages to rise 15 per cent above rates of 
this date). Or take a plant that has been 
converted from peacetime work to a type 
of war work that customarily 
higher wage scales. 

The Board’s authority covers only wages 
and certain salaries that come under its 
jurisdiction. The Byrnes order makes no 
reference to the powers of the Stabilization 
Unit of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
the agency that regulates salaries of un- 
organized executive, administrative and 
professional employes and all employes 
with annual salaries of more than $5,000. 


does 


rare 
cases, 


wage 


“only to bring obvious and 


steel” 


commands 


Coal dispute. Although the War La- 
bor Board recaptured some of its lost 
authority by virtue of Mr. Byrnes’s in- 
terpretation of the “hold-the-line” order, 
there appeared to be little comfort for 
John L. Lewis in the Byrnes interpreta- 
tion. Unless a loophole could be found that 
was not at first apparent, the Board 
seemed to have little more leeway to grant 
the wage demands of the mine union 
president than it had before. 

Reason: The “little steel” formula still 
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Do you want 
these questions 
ANSWERED? 











to cut red tape and 
streamline paperwork 


HOW 
s he flow 
HOW aperwork from office 


machines as much as 50% 
to keep production mov- 


HO ing by keeping produc- 


tion detail under perfect control 


HO 
" . 
HOW and 3 wists do the work 


formerly done by 4 
to simplify and systema- 


HOW tize the control of war 


production through better, faster 
ways of handling all production rec- 
ords, orders and reports 

to get these better results 


HOW with today’s personnel 


shortage and “green” clerical help. 


to make one form do the 
work of two or more 

















_.. new book showing how 
Standard Systems of Industrial Con- 
trol are solving these “headaches” 
for leading war producers—without 
radical changes, and in the shortest 
possible time. Packed with ideas on 
how to master the “triple-threat” 
of increased record requirements, 
fewer typewriters, and “green” cler- 


ical help, MAIL THE COUPON, 


“as 


“Als the 







to wear production / 
executives and 

government offi- 
cials. 


THE STANDARD 
REGISTER COMPANY 
504 Albany Street 
Dayton, Ohio 

Mail at once a copy of ‘‘What’s The 
Answer”’ to: 





NAME 





FIRM 





ADDRESS 








| stands as the basic test of whether an jp. 
dustry, such as coal mining, can be given q 
blanket wage increase. (Mr. Lewis is ask. 
| ing $2 a day more, an increase for which he 
concedes he could not get approval under 
the “little steel” formula.) Inasmuch as the 
criterion for wage adjustments under the 
Byrnes interpretation is the “going-wage” 
rate in the labor market, there would seem 
to be little chance for an industry-wide 
wage adjustment beyond the limits of the 
“little steel” formula. 
Mr. Lewis vs. Mr. Byrnes. The mine 
| wage dispute shapes up more and more as 
a showdown between Mr. Lewis and Mr. 
Byrnes. The latter, in reality, would be 
acting for the White House. Should the 
WLB grant the miners an increase oy 
should it grant another of Mr. Lewis’s de. 
mands, namely, portal-to-portal pay, final 
decision as to whether these concessions 
would be permitted would fall upon Mr 


* Plomb Engineers solve Byrnes. As Stabilization Director, he mat 


approve any wage adjustment that re. 
ad production problem quires a corresponding increase in prices, 
The coal operators contend that any in- 

crease in present wage scales could not be 





Consult us about making special tools for your war production 
or maintenance needs. More than a generation of experience | 
in making fine hand tools .. . facilities of 36 factories...a 
complete organization of tool specialists .. . all are ready to 


serve you. 


Call your nearest Plomb dealer for regular tools 
Stock Plomb tools for all industries . . . all of highest quality 
...are available for your war needs at dependable dealers 
all over the country. Call the one nearest you for prompt 
service. 


Sub-contracting makes this double service possible 


To fill the demands of expert mechanics in war industries for 
Plomb tools, 33 separate factories cooperate with Plomb’s | 





own three plants to make the quantities needed. Thus, a two- SECRETARY ICKES —— 
fold service is offered to help you speed your war job: 1. Con- Custodianship was complicated 
sult us for special tools; 2. Contact your Plomb dealer for 

regular tools. met without raising the price of coal. Por 


tal-to-portal pay would mean an increas 


of as much as $2.25 a day for some of thi 
miners. However, should the Board ¢:- 
cide that those miners who work unde 
ground were entitled to payment for trav: 
time from the face of the mine to the pla: 


J Lf / J f At of their work, and back again, some at- 
; J Re eee : h 
: justment would have to be made for the 
™ es st ge ea es pegs fe i a a Sal 
= aie ita i . ia a eo me er we si 





thousands of men who work outside the 

| pits. That might be a hard obstacle t 

surmount, even under the latest Byrme 
ruling. 

Portal-to-portal pay, plus time and ‘ 

half for Saturday work, would add $20: 

week or more to the pay of those mine! 


PLOMB TOOLS CONTRACTING CO. A Division of the 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


Los Qauweeese @ @€e Cte Ce weta 
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Baldwin No. 62451 


There’s drama in the Baldwin serial number of this modern 
streamlined giant, for the production of 62,451 locomotives, 
by a single builder, is an impressive record. Yet, today, 
Baldwin is far beyond that figure, for more than 64,000 loco- 
motives, of all types, have been built in the Baldwin shops. 
Scores of these are helping the railroads haul the greatest 
traffic in history—others serve the armed forces at home and 
abroad—still others toil in quarries, mines and industrial plants. 

Baldwin came into existence because of the need of 
America’s early railroads for locomotives. It grew as they 
grew, changed as they changed. Today the name “Baldwin” 
means locomotives in every country where railroads 
are found. 

Baldwin is manufacturing many other products that are 
contributing toward American victory—diesel engines, 


ship propellers, testing instruments, machines used in the 
manufacturing of airplanes, ships, tires and plastics. In this 
war as in the First World War, Baldwin is making equip- 
ment for the armed forces—Army tanks, gun-mounts, gun 
tubes and other ordnance materiel. 


Ai lb, 


THE BALDWIN 
GROUP 








BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division: Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 





who work six days a week. Base pay for 
a five-day week now is $35. Saturday 
work at time and a half adds another 
$10.50, brings the total to $45.50. Inely. 
sion of another $2 to $2.25 a day of portal. 
to-portal pay would boost the weekly 
“take home” to $57.50 a week or more. 

Effect of a strike. A look at the Goy. 
ernment’s coal production goal for 1943 
shows why Secretary of the Interior Har. 
old L. Ickes, the Solid Fuels Administra. 
tor, feels that a strike would have a dis. 
astrous effect upon the war effort. Back of 
his concern is this situation: 

The Government has fixed the country’s 
coal needs for 1943 at 600,000,000 tons of 
soft coal and 65,000,000 tons of anthracite. 
To mine this much coal, Mr. Ickes’s ex. 
perts say, the mines must operate at ca- 
pacity for the entire year. 

Already 60,000 men have left the coal 
fields for the armed services and for other 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 





industries. The young, strong men who 
are best fitted to stand the rigors of mine 
work are disappearing fast from the coal 
fields. Average age of the coal miner has 
increased 15 years in the last 18 months, 
and the older men cannot turn out as 
much coal as the younger ones. 

So, as custodian of the mines under 
Government operation, Mr. Ickes is con- 
cerned chiefly with keeping the mines in 
operation. That is why he is not willing 
to turn them back to their owners until 
an agreement has been reached with the 
miners. 

As things stand now, the miners are in 
the anomalous position of working for the 








MOROCCO 


Take a look and throw out your chest! You’re looking at soldiers 





On the Screen, Abbott and Costello Government while not receiving the bene- 
n Ride ‘em Cowboy— . > ° » ’ 
"- iieeinid Maslin fits of working for the Government. They 


do not enjoy the vacation and retirement 
benefits to which regular Government em- 


of the U. S. A.! And they are looking at a recent Hollywood hit on ployes are entitled. They still are consid 
a movie screen, somewhere in Morocco. ered employes of private business, so far 
Relaxation is vital to a soldier. No one knows that better than as their Social Security status 1s con 
Uncle Sam. Moments of leisure may be “few and far between” in cerned. Also, they still are subject to the 
North Africa but when they do come, up goes a movie screen and Wage-Hour Law. Yet they are warned not 
a Bell & Howell Filmosound Projector goes into action. Tired to strike because they are working for the 
muscles and taut nerves relax. Weary spirits revive. Government, and workers do not strike 
Bringing entertainment and relaxation to our armed forces wher- against their Government. 
ever they are in this global war is a part of Bell & Howell’s wartime Other problems that would trouble Mr 
job. Here at home, too, Filmo Cameras and Projectors are helping Ickes. were he to continue to operate the 


train our armed forces. Movies made and 
projected with this equipment teach them 
about weapons, tactics, and strategies of war. 

FILMOSOUND Library, offering thou- 
sands of films for rental or purchase, is 
helping those who have FILMOSOUNDS 
to do their part on the home front. Such 
films as Air Raid Warden... Caucasian Bar- 
rier... Emergency First Aid... Garden for 
Victory... and all new Government re- 
leases are available. 


mines, are these: What becomes of profits’ 
Who stands the losses? Is the Govern 
ment liable to the operators for damage 

to property? 
In the initial stages of operation Mr 
Ickes considered himself only a custodian 
of the mines, not their owners. According 
ly, he chose to run the mines with ther 
existing managers, these men to serve 4 
operating managers for the Government 
But no money was paid into or withdraw 
from the United States Treasury for op 
erating purposes. Instead, the manages 
drew upon their own bank accounts ane 
signed their own checks as in the past 
Yet, when one mining company sought t0 
PRECISION-MADE BY fine its workers for alleged breach of com 


| tract, Mr. Ickes forbade the company to 
and deduct the fines from wages paid the 
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Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; Holly- 
wood; Washington, D. C.; London. Established 1907. 





MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 
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ok. AMERICAN BLOWER “= 


WHAT! 





































FLUID DRIVE A PC BOAT? 


One of the U. S. Navy’s new fluid drive equipped PC boats seeks out enemy subs. 


SOMEWHERE AT SEA this minute — now, U. S. Navy PC boats are 


relentlessly hunting down enemy subs. 


Laden with depth charges and carrying an additional armament of torpedoes 
and anti-aircraft guns and cannon, they knife swiftly, silently through 
dangerous waters. 


American Blower Fluid Drives on these new PC boats (as well as on many 
other types of Navy craft) prevent transmission of torsional vibrations and 
shock from powerful Diesels to delicate machinery, synchronize multiple 
engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and declutching. 


Building equipment to Fluid Drive warships, submarines and cargo vessels 
is among the important assignments for victory entrusted to American Blower. 


After Victory the engineering skill and experience and American Blower’s complete 
facilities for manufacturing, fabricating, welding, processing and assembling will 
be available to produce for you Fluid Drives, air handling equipment of all types 
and other ingenious products which will play a vital role in post-war world progress. 





‘si AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
For excellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
in production. Division of Amemican Radiator ond Standard Sanitory Corporction 
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Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. Note: 
there is no mechanical con- 
nection between driving and 
driven members. 


miners while they were working for the 
Government. 


Prisoners of war. Italian prisoners 
taken by the Allies in North Africa soon 
may be helping U.S. farmers to cultivate 
and harvest the crops that will supply Unit- 
ed Nations armies and civilians with food. 
War Food Administration and the War 
Department are working out ways to use 
those prisoners who are willing to work. 





Italian prisoners have proved good 
farmers and willing workers in England 
where they have been put to work. Here, 


’ 


prisoners would be confined to large farm- 
| ing projects where they could be kept at 
nearby concentration camps and could be 
| guarded. The fruit and vegetable areas of 
California, Florida and Texas and _ the 
truck-gardening regions of New Jersey are 
considered logical sites for such camps, al- 
though no locations have been announced, 
Under international agreement, prison- 
ers of war must be paid for their work, 
Britain has found the Italian prisoners 
thrifty with their money. Many, who are 
thinking ahead to the days of peace, are 
investing in British war securities. 
Officials expect to get less work from 
German prisoners than from the Italians, 
The Germans are less tractable, more in- 
FOR THE MECHANICAL WARRIORS! clined to an aloof attitude toward their 


captors. The Italians appear to welcome a 








Trucks, tanks, planes and jeeps are casualties too! When 
they’re hit or hurt they must first be cleaned so that they 
can be accurately inspected to determine the extent of re- | 
pairs or service required. 


chance to return to peacetime pursuits. 


Kerrick Kleaners perform first aid for mechanized equipment 
by quickly and thoroughly cleaning it for the diagnosis of in- 
juries and preparatory for the “surgery” of repairs. 





Was a 
The Armed Forces depend on Kerrick Kleaners for this vital MV W 
part of their tremendous maintenance job. The production front 
here at home depends on Kerricks too... for cleaning every- 


thing from small parts to complete factories . . . helping to speed 


the output of war materials. 
ERRICK 
LEANER 


oo 





Kerrick Kleaners were 
ready for these big tasks as 
the result of the many years 
of development for auto- 
motive and industrial use. 
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The Kerrick Kleaner scien- 
tifically combines heat, wa- 
ter, detergent and friction 
to remove the most stub- 
born grease and dirt from 
all types of surfaces—faster, 
better and cheaper. 


Other Clayton products serving 
the Armed Forces are Flash Type 
Steam Generators, Hydraulic Dy- 
namometers, Hydraulic Liquid 
Control Valves, Boring Bar Hold- 
ers and Boring Bars. 





Illustrated is 
trailer-type 
Model L-OET 


ALHAMBRA 


MANUFACTURING CO. CALIFORNIA 








WINE CO.* ST. LOUIS 








EXT winter’s fuel supply is as much in the public 

mind as this season’s Victory garden—so coal is 
tumbling merrily down chutes into many thousands of 
home bins these summerlike days. 


People know what’s going on. The immense number of 
furnaces and heating plants being converted to coal can 
have but one result— heavier demand for coal. War is tak- 
ing away the coal dealer’s help. Home deliveries may be 
slowed, if all want coal at one time. So the farsighted 


home owner is laying in next winter’s warmth now. 


All of which is pleasing to Uncle Sam. Because he wants 


+ dy 


BUY UNITED STATES 


WAR BONDS AND STAMPS oa 31,841 in the Armed Forces b 


to keep tracks clear in the heavy fall and winter months 
for the big flow of war materials and troops—the rail- 
roads’ No. 1 job. 


As it is, the railroads have a real task right now to keep 
pace with industry’s enormous coal demands. For please 
remember, industry relies on coal for its power, energy, 
light and heat. It takes more than athird of all the hundreds 
of thousands of freight cars the Pennsylvania Railroad 


has in service just to meet coal-hauling demands. So... 


Make ready your fuel bin NOW... let the coal roll in! 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD o 


Serving the Nation 


29 have given their lives for their country 





Buy U. 


Tomorrow command your own 


Today we’re 100% on war work, producing vital craft for the 


\A 
All three Chris - Craft factories 
fly the Army-Navy “‘E”’ Burgee 
for ‘‘Production Well Done’’. 


You can expect great things from Chris-Craft after the war. Greater 
safety afloat. New styling ... through new designs. Miracles of economy 
from war-born fuels. Greater ruggedness, more quiet operation, new 
comfort and conveniences from new materials. Everything in boating that 
is proved and practical will be incorporated in all post-war Chris-Craft. 


S. War Bonds Today— 


U. S. armed forces at the fastest rate in history. Immediately 
after victory we'll be ready with a complete new line of 
Chris-Craft with models to fit every purse and purpose. 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION 


4000 Detroit Road, Algonac, Michigan 
WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 





(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 
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Development that started 
in first World War 
now paying dividends 


The United States is avoiding an acute 
domestic transportation crisis in this war, 
doing much better, in fact than in the 
first World War. Everything that must be 
moved is being moved. One reason is the 
railroads. They are carrying a tremendous 
burden. But there is still another reason, 
a reason that has gone virtually unno- 
ticed. It is the quick development of the 
country’s rivers, canals and lakes into 
highways for the movement of unprece- 
dented tons of wartime freight. 

The nation’s sprawling web of inland 
waterways, in fact, is carrying a big share 
of the wartime transportation load. Its 
lake steamers and snub-nosed towboats 
are hauling iron ore and coal to the steel 
mills on a scale impossible for the rail- 
roads. They are delivering steel to Gulf 
Coast shipyards. They are hauling South- 
western chemicals a long way to Eastern 
destinations. And, important among many 
other things, they are increasing the flow 
of oil to the Eastern famine area. 

It is slow-motion transportation, but 
it adds up to a lot of materials delivered, 
and eases the strain on the overburdened 
railroads. Exact tonnage totals are mili- 
tary secrets, but enough random figures 
are available to make it plain that the 
present is boom-time on the rivers. By 
way of illustration, commerce on the riv- 
ers, lakes and canals for 1941 was more 
than triple the peak of the last war. 
There was a marked increase in 1942 and 
another is in prospect for 1943. 

This wartime contribution of the wa- 
terways is limited only by the man power 
and equipment available. With business 
at its present levels, the rivers and canals 
are not congested. So more equipment is 
being built. And, since barges and tow- 
boats are made of scarce materials, it dem- 
onstrates the importance which the Gov- 
erament attaches to waterway traffic. 

But, more explicitly, what is happening 
on the inland waterways? 

Take the Mississippi and Ohio first. In- 
formed estimates are that the Mississippi 
and its tributaries will carry well over 
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120,000,000 tons of freight in 1943, almost 
four times the 1918 peak. Traffic began 
picking up in the prewar defense drive and 
has gained each year. The Mississippi, also, 
is to receive much of the new equipment. 

The great river and its tributaries reach 
into an era rich in natural resources—coal, 
petroleum, farm products, chemicals. In 
peacetime, river barges carried a multiplic- 
ity of items, with such things as coal, 
corn, agricultural implements, cotton lin- 
ters, bar steel, beer and sulphur furnish- 
ing the major cargoes. The war has 
brought a change. There is an unprece- 
dented movement of petroleum, for one 
thing. It is carried to Cincinnati and oth- 
er Ohio River points for shipment east- 


BOOM-TIME ON OUR WATERWAYS: 
EASING THE TRANSPORT STRAIN 


Steamers, Towboats, Barges Moving Peak Loads of War Freight 


ward. Sulphur, of prime importance to 
war industries, is moving in greatly in- 
creased volume. Big tonnages of scrap 
iron and steel are delivered to the Pitts- 
burgh area. Cement, steel products, and, 
recently, a 60,000-ton consignment of soy- 
beans—commodities which usually go by 
rail—are loaded into the barges. 

The Great Lakes. The Great Lakes are 
a highway for the movement of Minnesota 
iron ore to the mills. The chan- 
nels that connect them are doing a busi- 
ness which makes traffic at the Panama 
Canal look puny. Last year, in the seven 
ice-free months, more than 92,000,000 
tons of ore moved to the mills. But oil and 
wheat are moved over the Lakes, too; coal 


steel 
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is carried westward, and there are othe 

items. All told, the Soo Canal handled 

120,199,479 tons of freight in 1942, 8 per 
cent more than in 1941. In its best Year, 
the Panama Canal handled only 34,300,099 
tons. A further increase on the Lakes js jy 
prospect for 1943, for more ore boats ar 
under construction. The oil fleet is to be 
increased, too. 

The Intracoastal Waterway. Oil for the 
East is moving along the Intracoastal Wg. 
terway, which parallels the Gulf Coag 
from Corpus Christi, Tex., to Panama 
City, Fla., and the Atlantic Coast from 
Miami, Fla., to Trenton, N.J. A pipe line 
fills the canal-less gap across Norther 
Florida, with its eastern terminus at Jack. 
sonville. New barges are being built to ip. 
crease the capacity of the system, 

New equipment and oil. Now building 
are 305 wood or wood and steel barges, 
with a capacity of 6,000 barrels each, and 
100 Diesel tugboats of 600 horsepower 
each, for use on the Intracoastal Water. 
| way. About 76 dry-cargo steel barges are 
' 





being converted to petroleum carriers for 
the same purpose. They have an average 
capacity of 10,650 barrels. 

Also under construction are 168 all- 
steel barges with a capacity of 9,500 bar- 
rels, and 21 steam river towboats of 2,000 
horsepower for use on the Mississippi and 








Ohio. Some 40 barges are under conver. 7 
sion for the same use. 
It is estimated that more than 300,000 
barrels of oil eventually will be delivered t 
. ..a road of bitter fighting and heavy casualties, and ~~ East beso mage Ay = part , . 

. . . . distance from the oi helds by way of the 
disappointments — stretches ahead of America. It is the cetailie iad dhecan. ited anaes aa 
road of hardest realism. We must stay on that road — for omni, of shelied Gates Geel 
it is the only road to Victory. To sum up as far as this report has 

. gone, it is obvious that waterways are a 
A little good news here and there does not erase the Seal i. a pay ‘ ie pene: ma 
cold fact that we are fighting what is still the most powerful system. But how did they grow to th 
military machine in the world. A more powerful machine present stature? What lies behind them 
is still in the making here in America. They have a comparatively short history 1 
The growth of the waterways. Tle 
We have made a start, but today, as never before, there modern waterway system is a childoltki, 
is a vital need for harder work by more civilians on the last war, grown to maturity in this one 
home front. Highly important in earlier days, the we ( 
. . terways were neglected during the period ( 
We can be thankful for our great American industry, our of railroad expansion. When the last wrt 
inventive genius, and our railroads, which are producing brought with it a severe transportatio#  § 
° ° . . 
and moving the machines of war we need to win the war. problem, the waterways came back. Fee  ¢ 
P eral funds built equipment and termini ‘ 
On the road of hardest realism we must remember: facilities. After the war, Congress hid}, 
the development of America and what we have were made | down a plan for developing the rivers auf 
possible by the very things we are fighting to preserve — | connecting channels into an a ‘ 
° . ee _— . ° ° svste y . ileage as , dul 
opportunity, individual initiative, and private enterprise. ystem. Not much mileage was adde 
channels were widened and deepened all Bom 


These are our strongest weapons in war and in peace. 


NORFOLK and WESTERN 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
..« AdZ UNITED FOR VICTORY 


connecting links were supplied. During 
the last war depths in many places wer 
not more than four feet. Today they ™ 
from six to nine feet, and are mostly mie 

The interior system of waterways is 8 
connected whole, as the map shows, wi 
connecting links between the Mississippi 
System and the Lakes and between the 
Lakes and the East by way of the New 
York Barge Canal. The Intracoastal We 
terway grew up separately, It has two 
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SAFETSTAK 


The Wartime Transfer Storage File 


SafeTstak is durably built of a new tem- 
pered Kraft board, green lacquered and 
designed for securely locked assembly with- 
out the use of tools or glue. Not affected 
by moisture or heat. Engineered to stack 
firmly and safely. Fully loaded drawers 
operate smoothly and without binding 
when highly stacked. Drawer handles will 
not tear out. Stored flat until ready for use. 
Now ready, all convenient sizes, immediate 
delivery. Ask your dealer or write direct. 
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SAVES 40% 








IN SPACE 





Where space is at a premium. ... 
LET CARDINEER CONDENSE YOUR RECORDS 





@ Never was space at such a 
premium. And, when you com- 
bine space-saving with time- 
cutting and the reduction of 
manpower, then you've whipped 
a multitude of record-keeping 
problems. 


The Cardineer has revolution- 
ized America’s filing, posting 
and reference work. Portable, 
compact, each wheel unit puts 
6000 cards within easy reach of 
the operator. Easy division of 
work for peak loads. . . quickly 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
are free as follows: check and pin on your letterhead: 
Inventories [_], Costs [], Payroll and Personnel (], 
Plant and Equipment (_], Purchases [_], Production (). 


adaptable to your present 
records. The Cardineer, now 
used by hundreds of leading 
concerns, actually cuts normal 
operations by 40% to 60%. Ic 
is modern in design and is avail- 
able for immediate delivery. 
Remember, Cardineer has set 
new records in cost-cutting, 
time, space and labor-saving 
—and its first cost is surprisingly 
low. Write our Methods Depart- 
ment for suggestions or help, 
now. DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK 
COMPANY, CANTON, O. 
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Tractor-Footed 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


HIS powerful Dre 
, oon around your factory, yard, dock, ware- 
house or airport. He moves stuff where and when 
you need it moved—no delays, no taking men 
from other work. Easy tooperate,a//tractor pow- 
er, Roustabout Crane can pick up a bulky load 
and lay it down as gently as if ic were a sleeping 
baby — or slam 5 tons into a freight car without 
a grunt. Many hundreds of them on wheels or 
crawler tracks are doing it today for industrial 
and transport organizations and our fighting 
services around the world. For fast action now, 
for post-war cost cutting, write at once for the facts. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
Keep ‘em 4 595 Newman St., Mansfield, Ohio 


ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


i 
oie9 By Hughes-Keenan 
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FULL BOOM SWING 





missing links. The first, across Northen 
Florida, already has been noted. 

The Florida Barge Canal. The Easter 
oil shortage focused attention upon long. 
standing proposals for building a barge 
canal across Florida. Congress, however, 
said, “No.” While shipping experts be. 
lieved such a canal would be invaluable, it 
would take two years to build it, and cost jp 
materials and man power would be heayy. 

The next missing link is in New Jersey 

A New Jersey canal, The Intracoastal 
Waterway runs as far north as Trenton, 
N.J. Shipping people long have urged tha 
it be extended to New York Harbor bya 
canal across the State of New Jersey, on 
that would accommodate ocean shipping 
as well as barges. Congress never has ap. 
proved, and the barge and shipping me 
have blamed this fact on the influence of 
the railroads, and railroad labor unions, 

But, to go back to the development of 
the waterways, Congress gave the pro- 
gram considerable impetus by creation ip 
the “twenties of a federally owned barg 
line, under the Inland Waterways Corp 

The Federal Barge Lines. The feden 
lines operate on the full length of the Mis 
sissippi, of the Missouri to Kansas City, » 
the Illinois and connecting channels t 
Chicago, and from New Orleans by 3 
series of links to Mobile and Port Birming. 
ham, Ala. The Government holds its cap. 
ital stock of $12,000,000, and the intention 
is that, eventually, it shall be turned ove 
to private operators. 

In addition to the barge lines, the Inland 
Waterways Corp. has as a wholly-ownel 
subsidiary, a short rail line from the Warrier 
River bank at Port Birmingham to Ensley 
Ala., where it connects with the Birming 
ham Southern Railroad. The rail line makes 
money, and, until the end of 1941, th 
barge line had shown a deficit. For a ter 
year period, the barge business was $1,748; 
343 in the red. Meanwhile the rail line hai 
profits of $1,074,213. This meant a co 
solidated ten-year deficit of $674,130. Fig 
ures for 1942 have not yet been published, 
but are expected to show a much smale 
deficit, or even, perhaps, a profit. 

Federal vs. privately owned lines, Th 
federal lines operate in competition will 
private lines. But all rates and other com- 
petitive practices are regulated by the b 
terstate Commerce Commission, so thi 
the federal lines enjoy no competitive a 
vantages. The private owners protested # 
first against Government competition, bi 
that has been dropped. Under wartim 
conditions, particularly, federal and pt 
vate lines are working closely together 

Barge-line difficulties. The barge line 
have their disadvantages, of course. Ot 
of them is lack of speed. Floods, or hig: 
rapid water sometimes impede operatio® 
In the Lakes always, and sometimes abort 
Norfolk on the Intracoastal Waterwa 
winter means ice and a discontinuance 
traffic. Fuel Administrator Ickes 
warned, for instance, that coal may & 
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How you will travel—in the Fé SLE 





Over your home today, United 
Mainliners are busy flying sol- 
diers, sailors and civilians on mis- 
sions vital to our national welfare. 
Over foreign lands, other United 
planes are carry ing guns and am- 
munition to the very gateways of 
actual warfare. Both are gaining 
added experience that will prove 
invaluable 


Age of Flight. 


in the coming 











Wit you travel only by air in the 
Age of Flight? 


On some trips you will drive over 
super-highways in automobiles which 


will offer unheard-of comforts and 
economies. To other places, an ultra- 
modern streamlined train may best 
serve your purposes. You will cruise 
leisurely aboard a magnificent ocean 
liner. Every form of transportation will 
serve its own particular field with in- 
creased efficiency. 

But most of your traveling—partic- 
ularly for medium and long distances 
—will be by airplane. For the airplane 
combines remarkable speed with com- 
fort and convenience. The Mainliners 
of the future will carry you from coast 
to coast in 11 hours or less. There will 
be airline service to many foreign lands 
overnight. Much of your goods and 
merchandise and most long-distance 
mail will go by air. 


Tomorrow, more people will travel 
more miles than ever before. You will 
visit more places in this world than 
you ever dreamed possible. There will 
be more sights to see. More markets 
for the goods you help produce. More 
of the world’s resources will be distrib- 
uted among the peoples of the world. 


Because tomorrow will be the Age 
of Flight! 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


NITED 


AIk LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 














POWERING 
THE BOMBERS OF VICTORY 


With Chevrolet-Built 
Pratt & Whitney Engines 


For many months, Chevrolet craftsmen have been hard at work on the 
manufacture of Pratt & Whitney engines for America’s powerful bombers 
and fighting planes. 

Chevrolet’s 
five-fold. 

It’s important to build these engines quicxly—and in great quantities— 
but it’s even more important to build with quality. For our fighting men 
want their equipment ready and they also want it right. 

At least, that is the way we of Chevrolet feel about all the many differ- 
ent kinds of war equipment we are manufacturing today; and you may be 
certain we are meeting the demand for quality, just as we are meeting the 
demand for quantity. 


production schedule, already large, was recently increased 


For example, in every Pratt & Whitney airplane engine we build there 
are over 6,000 individual parts. Over 6,000 of them! And our engineers, 
craftsmen and supervisors handle every part with surpassing care—hold 
it to the finest limits of precision. 

So... when our fighting men fly a bomber powered by Chevrolet-built 
Pratt & Whitney engines, or use any other type of Chevrolet-built equip- 
ment ... they will find that it serves with a fidelity matching their own. 


CHEVROLET: 


DIVISION OF 


GENERAL «ero Ms 








scarce next winter partly because ice tied 
up the Lakes later than is usual this year, 

An ever-present operational difficulty, 
important in wartime, is that, on the Mis. 
sissippi, 80 per cent of the traffic normally 
is upstream. This means that barges must 
make the return trip empty. An effort js 
being made to find downstream cargoes 
which usually would go by rail. 

Waterways in enemy lands. Water. 
ways have been important to the enemy, 
too. Germany is using all the important 
waterways of continental Europe, and 
many of them are out of the range of Al- 
lied bombers. In particular, the Danube 
and its connecting canals have been im- 
portant in moving oil and farm products 
from Southwestern Europe into Germany. 
But Germany, herself, is a network of 
rivers and connecting canals. Every care 
is taken to keep these in efficient operating 
condition, for the German rail situation 
has deteriorated perilously. 

So on both sides of the struggle the 
waterways become vital in time of war, 
The barge men have a saying that the 
first World War was won on a 127-mile 
stretch of the Monongahela River. They 
mean that, in 1917, the Monongahela, al- 
most alone, was in condition for efficient 
barge transportation. It kept the steel 
mills running with coal it brought to the 
Pittsburgh area. The barge men will have 
another saying when this war is ended, 
and it won’t be confined to one riverway. 
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Teamwork Speeds Production 


Months ago, we teamed up with 
a 23-state network of 1189 sub-contractors. 
The result: mass production... months sooner. 








@ These are not all the war products of Remington Rand and affiliated companies; there 
are others which we can not picture. But the ones we can show point out a significant fact : 
the same abilities required to make our extremely diversified lines of office equipment are 
being devoted today to the production of a wide variety of war materials. And the capacity 


of our production lines is tremendously increased by the loyal, enthusiastic co-operation of 
hundreds of sub-contractors scattered throughout the land. This is the picture of America 
today ... factories and people everywhere teaming up to bring our men home sooner. 
YOU’RE ON THE TEAM, TOO. PUT 10% OF EVERY DOLLAR INTO WAR BONDS! 
a 


J 





_Remanglon Rand 


ON THE HOME FRONT we fight the war, too...by helping other 


war plants increase their production... by furnishing control systems and filing 
equipment to help a// businessmen combat shortages of personnel and moun- 
tains of paper-work .. . by supplying the technical advice of experienced spe- 
cialists skilled in all phases of accounting and record control. If increased office 
efficiency can help your business, we urge you to call our nearest office today. 
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A Let your dollars | 
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in the grim game our anti- 
aircraft gunners play. 


Pigs is no place for “slack” 


Many a time they have only a 
few seconds to get their guns 
laid accurately on a swift-mov- 
ing target —and none can be 
wasted on looseness in any part 
of their gun mount. 


In technical terms, this means 
that such parts must be built to 
specifications reading “No tol- 
erances.” There must be no 
“play” of any sort — not even as 
much as you normally find in 
virtually any fine peacetime 
mechanism. 


Building such parts gave 


Buick’s experience in precision 
a chance to prove itself. 


It is a job so precise that every 
tooth in every gear must be 
individually “lapped in” -— 
matched exactly with every 
other. 


But Buick men are handling 
it. Into these elevating and tra- 
versing mechanisms for anti- 
aircraft guns goes a lot of long, 
patient, insistent work — work 
that produces parts in which 
you will find no “play” of any 
sort. 


Some things we make for the 
war effort are produced by the 
hundreds of thousands — these 
are built, literally, “one at a 
time.” 


The thing that gives us special 
satisfaction is that when the 
country needed it, experienced 
ability in both kinds of produc- 
tion was waiting to go to work 
under one factory roof. 


o GENERAL MOTORS 
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Plus and Minus 


Title Reg U.S. Pat. 0 





2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trend of Aserrean Business 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 


You may find yourself better off, at least temporarily, when and if the ‘new 
tax bill becomes law; when a year, or part of a year, of taxes is skipped. 

That's in case Congress does more than enact a withholding tax. It would 
be because you then would pay one year's taxes on two years of income. You 
would escape part of a tax liability that has overhung your income in the year 
after it has been earned. The result could be a paper benefit to the taxpayer. 

To show what forgiveness means.....Assuming a married man, no dependents, 
and assuming a full year's forgiveness: 

If you've earned $5,000 in 1942 and again in 1943, you escape a liability 
of $659. A 75 per cent forgiveness would reduce this gain by 25 per cent. 

If you've earned $10,000 a year, you then are better off by $1,826. 

If earnings are $20,000 a year, you escape a liability of $5,449. 

If your income is $50,000 a year, the gain is $21,882. 

If you earn $100,000 a year, you escape a tax liability of $55,784. 

Or: At $1,000,000 a year, forgiveness removes a liability of $766,000. 

It is that waiving of tax liability in the midst of war that causes some 
official qualms; that has caused four months of struggle to find some formula to 
make tax collections current without giving a benefit to taxpayers. 

Of course: Two things may happen: (1) Roosevelt may veto any plan that is 
tied to full forgiveness of a year's taxes; (2) Treasury may devise a way to 
recapture all or most of any tax liability that is forgiven. 

Idea is that forgiveness only adds to labor demand for higher wages, 
farmer demand for higher prices, on the ground that the rich are getting a break. 
So: Don't count too heavily on gaining freedom from a year's tax liability. 





























Wage freeze, on White House orders, did not last long, did not turn out to be 
much more than a stopgap while there were maneuvers with John L. Lewis. 

As matters now stand.....If War Labor Board gives approval: 

You may raise wages up to the minimum going rate for any job in any area. 

You also, if approved, may raise a wage above the minimum paid in your area 
for that kind of work. But: You can't raise up to the maximum rate. 

And: You can, with WLB approval, remove wage inequities within a plant that 
result either from longer work week or from approved increases for other workers. 

Wage raises probably will not be approved in the free and easy manner of 
the recent past. Yet there is to be no freeze, no rigid ceiling on all wages. War 
Labor Board is expected to stay within "little steel" formula in giving raises. 











It's still uncertain whether farm bloc now can break farm price ceilings; 
whether concessions to taxpayers and to workers will create votes enough to beat a 
presidential veto of a revived Pace bill or Bankhead bill. 

Chances are that the veto power still can stop the farm bloc. 

Further: White House hope is that food price subsidies, a food price cut-- 
even if not wholly effective--can limit labor demand for wage increases, can there- 
by ease farmer demand for new price increases. The idea is to be tried out. 

Thus, dollars-and-cents price ceilings, plus rationing of scarce foods, 
plus subsidies where needed to prevent ceiling punctures, will be used. 








Once the subsidy plan is working, it will call for initially..... 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


A subsidized price of meats, of beef, veal, pork, lamb and of butter. 

Then: If that works well, if Congress goes along, subsidies may be extended to 
other commodities, to more dairy products, sugar, potatoes, eggs. 

One plan, now functioning, is for Government, through its Commodity Credit 
Corp., to buy a crop--dried beans, peas, etc.--at one price, then sell in the mar- 
ket at a lower price, absorbing the loss. That plan may be extended moderately. 

The second plan, now to be used, is for Government, through the RFC, to buy 
meat from the meat packer, butter from the creamery, paying one price, then to sell 
back immediately at a lower cost. RFC would give a check for difference. 

Amount of subsidy, at the start at least, would be the same for every firm; 
would not be geared to relative costs of each firm. And: Amount of this subsidy 
might vary in order to hold the quoted retail price at a fixed level. 

The cost: For meats and butter, it is estimated at $380,000,000 a year. If 
milk, cheese, sugar, fish, etc., are added, costs could go to $2,000,000,000. 

British Government spends about $600,000,000 a year on food subsidies, 
finds them a good investment. Subsidies cover meat, fish, flour, bread, tea, oat- 
meal, sugar, milk, butter, cheese, eggs, potatoes. 

How far U.S. goes with subsidies depends on Congress, on the readiness of 
Congress to make good the losses that RFC and CCC must take in operations. 




















To turn to the field of war production and war orders..... 

Cutback now ordered for war plant building, for new machinery buying is 
just the start of a trend. It's the sign that this country is tooled up, or near- 
ly tooled up for the war; that one phase of the armament program is ended. 

And: In that phase, U.S. will have built $15,000,000,000 in war plants. 

Emphasis now is on turning out finished weapons, on using men and materials 
not to create new production facilities, but to speed new production itself. 

There is this to keep in mind: Period ahead will develop more and more in- 
stances where there will be overproduction of some equipment part, even some type 
of equipment; where order cancellations will flow out. 

That has been true in tanks, in some types of ammunition, in some types of 
equipment. Over-all totals may not be important for some time. But: For the conm- 
panies affected, for parts makers not diversified, it can be important. 

Furthermore: A year of arms production at present rates, if war operations 
continue at a moderate pace, can result in an immense accumulation of equipment. 
As we've said before, some important production adjustments may come late in this 
year; may be followed by further even more important adjustments in 1944. 

Trend in arms business won't always be straight upward. 




















In some other fields..... 

There are no present plans to resume automobile production, even on a mod- 
est scale, in 1944. Existing supply of new cars probably will be exhausted in 1943. 

Use of synthetic rubber is rising steadily. Rubber companies find then- 
selves able to process the new material. Every sign is that synthetic rubber costs 
will be at a level that will permit competition with natural rubber in postwar. 

WPB's Controlled Materials Plan gradually is shaking itself down to work- 
able form; gradually is becoming accepted. And: WPB, after months of experience 
and many shifts of direction, is beginning to function with some smoothness. 

There is no real effort at present to enforce the 48-hour-week order on in- 
dustry; no push to direct that all firms place themselves on a longer work week as a 
means of releasing workers. 

A promised draft exemption in agriculture resulted in a mass migration of 
600,000 workers back to the farm in one month; resulted in the prospect that farms 
soon actually may become the haven for an oversupply of labor. 

It_ still is not so sure that Congress finally will enact an antistrike lav. 




















House and Senate ideas of what should be done differ sharply. Result: A tangle 
that may lead to no action, to a mere continued threat of action. 
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L, a few minutes, this sturdy section 
of rail will take its place in the track 
of the Southern Railway System. 

Over it will roll millions of heavy 
steel wheels . . . the wheels of troop 
trains, tank cars, fast freights ... 
wheels that are rolling night and day 
to help America win the war. 

And when final Victory has been 
won, there will be another important 
job for this rail to do. For on it the 
Southern Railway will haul the 
hounty of a great and growing 
Southland... 


A Southland growing in industrial 
might... where tons on tons of raw 


one to grow On. 












eed 


materials will move to modern indus- 
tries for processing and manufacture. 


A Southland growing in technical 
skill. . . with hundreds of new and 
better products, born in Southern 
research laboratories. 


A Southland of food and timber 
and plastics and textiles...that will 
flow on the tracks of the Southern 
to strengthen and enrich a victori- 
ous nation. 


This rail, then, is one for the 
South to “grow on”! 


CrmeeT E. Reon 


— 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 








“‘Smoking in my office, Lieutenant?” 


“*Yes, Major, I’m trying a pipeful 
of your COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE.” 


“on! THATS /" 
DIFFERENT: 









Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT, rich, 
cool and mild-mannered with not a bit of 
bite. Thousands of blendings of eight of the 
world’s finest tobaccos were tested to perfect 
this superb mixture. Look for the picture of 
“The Country Doctor” on the package. 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 


Jee "salle az. 


If your dealer doesn’t have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





as in peace, 


. Cities Service - 

: is dedicated = x 
"| to the same é 
_| ideal--Service | : 


fo the Nation_ 
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FUTURE ROLE OF U.S. DOLLARS 
IN HEMISPHERE DEVELOPMENT 


Latin America is being viewed as a fer- 
tile field for private investment in post- 
war years. The sudden upsurge of war 
trade between the United States and the 
rest of the Hemisphere, coupled with war- 
hastened industrial development of the 
area, is adding to the prospect of such 
investments. 

Behind this prospect is the fact that 
this country is buying Hemisphere prod- 
ucts to the tune of about $1,000,000,000 
a year and that dollar balances are piling 

| up below the Rio Grande at a fast clip. 
By the end of the war, it is not unlikely 
that almost $2,000,000,000 in backed-up 
dollar purchasing power will be available. 
Long-term development of Hemisphere 
| resources and industry, however, depends 
upon further financing, and this raises a 
troublesome question. President Roose- 
velt openly disapproves of the type of 
dollar bond flotations that marked the 
1920s and twice has stated—once to Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho of Mexico and again 
to President Penaranda of Bolivia—that 
he hoped this type of financing had ended. 

Defaulted bonds. These bonds have not 
proved profitable to U.S. investors. U.S. 
Department of Commerce figures show 
that, of $948,000,000 invested in Latin- 
American bonds at the end of 1941, $593,- 
500,000 was in default. 

Bolivian and Peruvian issues are in com- 
plete default. Brazil is paying a little bet- 
ter than 1 per cent interest, and Chile also 
is making reduced payments. Colombia 
has offered to exchange mortgage bank 
issues for 3 per cent Government obliga- 
tions, and Mexico recently made a deal 
with an international committee of bank- 
ers to settle some dollar bonds at 20 cents 
on the dollar. Most Central American 
issues also are in default. Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Cuba, however, are making 

| payments. 

Direct investments. Besides bond invest- 
ments, U.S. citizens have direct holdings 
in Latin-American properties amounting to 
$2,770,000,000. These represent, largely, 

| investments in oil wells, metal mines, sugar 
and fruit plantations and public utilities. 
| Recently they have yielded profits, but, for 
| several years, few earnings were realized, 
| and some properties, like Mexican oil 
| wells, were expropriated. 

Since start of the war, the United States 
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Government also has made commitments 
for about $2,000,000,000 in the Hemi. 
sphere. This includes credits for reba. 
bilitating mining properties, encouraging 
fiber and rubber production, building high- 
ways, railroads and airways. 

Problems ahead. Thus, financial ¢. 
perience in the Hemisphere is not too fg- 
vorable for continued large-scale private 
investment. In addition, Latin-Americap 
countries are wary of giving franchises to 
foreign capital to exploit their resources, 


Instead, they want investments in steel 
mills, paper mills, cement and tire fac. 
tories, textile and chemical plants that 


will add to their own well-being. 

All signs point, therefore, to some new 
financial arrangements if Latin-American 
development is to continue. One device 
may be use of inter-American development 
commissions in each Hemisphere country 
to provide co-operative action. Present 
plans call for the chief reliance to be 
placed on private investment, but the 
question remains of safeguarding thes 
investments from confiscation or default. 

Indications now are that private invest- 
ors will insist upon some form of Govern- 
ment guarantee before they risk their 
funds. This could be done through the 
Export-Import Bank or through commer- 
cial agreements between the United States 
and its neighbors in the Hemisphere. 


Argentina. Although Argentine er 
ports are falling off from last year, meat 
sales and shipments are being maintained. 
Reports for January show an increase both 
in volume and value. 

Most meat purchases in Argentina now 
are made by the British, as exclusive buy- 
ers for the United Nations. British of- 
ficials explain that, in operating this Unit- 
ed Nations buying pool, care is exercised 
to maintain prewar commercial relation- 
ships. Thus, American, British and Arget- 
tine packing firms get the same proporuon 
of war business that they did in peace- 
time. In addition, British purchases of 
corned beef for the U.S. Army are billed 
direct to the Quartermaster Corps, which 
makes payments in dollars. 

Chief advantage of pooled buying is t 
prevent British and American buyers 
from bidding against each other for Ar 
gentine supplies. 
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world of metals 


\ 
Pendssloania isfits capital 
l cntilieiaenenacelt’ 


Once alloy steels were ‘‘jewelers’ items.”’ 


Yet if you could have more alloy steels .. . 
in your automobile for example . . . it 
would mean longer wear for parts that get 
hard treatment; less weight; more miles per 
gallon; less breakage in things like springs. 


The way to get more alloy steels is to 
develop steel specifications which require 
less of costly, critical alloying materials. 

* * * 


War suddenly crystallized this problem. 
The industry quickly developed what are 
called NE (National Emergency) Steels. 


Some of these NE steels cut the cost of alloys 
. . Open up new markets for them... put 
steel into competition with more metals. . 
ut some companies into the alloy market 
fer the first time. 


Today, the production of low-alloy steels 
is running into méllions of tons. 


They highlight the post-war importance of 


Steel . . . and of Pennsylvania, for this 
state is the center of the universe of steel. 
. 2 s 


Pennsylvania is taking a commanding posi- 
tion also in many other fields where the 
post-war picture is bright... 


In synthetic rubber, 
In plastics. 

In aviation. 

In air conditioning. 
In food dehydration. 


If you would like to have one of your plants 
in a State which is doing the enormous job 
Pennsylvania is doing to win the war... 
and which has the alluring possibilities 
Pennsylvania has for the post-war period 
. . the State Department of Commerce will 
be glad to give you the facts and figures on 
raw materials resources . . . proximity to 
markets ... labor supply . . . and fine living 
conditions. Write, wire or phone. 


State Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


a1 





Pennsylvania 


Epwarp MartTIN 
Governor 





Fioyp CHALFANT 
Secretary of Commerce 





Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


































AGE FENCE 


—tmernrtcas First Wire Fence — Stnce 18§3 
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@ We in America are learning to protect what we have—to safeguard persons and prop- 
erty. Sturdy, long-lasting fence is a primary requirement. Page Fence is now a war plant 
necessity but when it is again available for residences and other properties, erection of 
_ this protection will be on a “first come, first served" basis. If your name has been entered 
on our After-War Priority List you can get your fence earlier. Let us help you start plan- 
. hing now. Send for copy of FENCE FACTS containing valuable information and illustrations, 
and name of the Association member nearest you. Consult this fence expert. Address 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters: Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION « AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 











To Heln You 


Our “Modified” policies have ad- 
justed premium arrangements which 
often will remove any necessity for 
risking a postponement of adequate 
life insurance. 


A Prudential agent 
will be glad 
to explain them 


Grd) vudential 
BJusurance ¥ Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK. N. |. 
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If President Roosevelt should reali 
his hope for a meeting with Russia’s Jog! 
Stalin, the credit probably will go ty , 
onetime Wisconsin small-town boy, 

Joseph E. Davies was known to }j 
neighbors in Watertown, Wis., as one yh 
would get along in x 
the world. He did y, 
well in his classes at s 
the State university, 
took a law degree, 
and began a_ busy 
legal practice. But 
Mr. Davies’s friends 
were even more as- 
sured of his success 
when President Wil- 
son made himamem- ™ 
ber of the first Federal —Wite Wat 
Trade Commission. JOSEPH DAVIES 

However, they scarcely suspected thi 
he would carry an important letter fron 
the President of the United States to th 
dictator of a Communist state. 

Now a rich man, Mr. Davies is the ox 
American most in the confidence of tk 
Russians. As a diplomat in Moscow, it 
Davies took the trouble to poke into th 
Russian by-places which diplomats seldon 
visit. He cultivated a firm friendship wit 
Premier Stalin and other Soviet leaden 
He found Josef Stalin entertaining, From 
him, Premier Stalin learned much abo 
American capitalists. 

Mr. Davies was impressed by Russa 
When professional military men were sy 
ing Hitler would defeat Russia in thre 
months at most, he insisted that Russi 
never would be beaten. He urged unstintel 
arms shipments to the Russians. And ¥ 
wrote a best-selling book, “Mission to Me 
cow,” which has been turned into a mori 

Energetic, affable, talkative, Mr. Davi 
loves the metropolitan social whirl, and: 
a member of a dozen clubs in Washingt 
New York and Miami. But, most of all, 
likes to be in the thick of things. His m 
assignment in Moscow just suits him, # 
Washington is sure that, if anyone @ 
arrange a Stalin-Roosevelt meeting—whi 
the President has suggested unsuccessful 
before—Mr. Davies can do it. 


—— 5 


























Maj. Gen. Omar N. Bradley is ¥ 
first American general in this war to ® 
American troops to a clean-cut victil 
over German forces. In doing so in Tuas 
General Bradley brought the infantry # 
the American “doughboy” back into 
own, in an era in which foot soldiers | 
have given way to mechanized divisions 

But previously few American civibas 
had heard of General Bradley. Ho 
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— AIR WAR moves at a dizzy 
pace; yet the cry is always for 
more speed. 


We know men will not fail — and 
machines must not. Here at Bundy 
we keep that in mind, as we turn out 
mile on mile of vitally needed tub- 
ing to help “keep ’em flying.” 

Primer lines for aircraft engines; 
propeller control, de-icer and hy- 
draulic tubing; structural tubing for 
airframes. Gas, oil, brake and pres- 
sure lines for the many types of 
vehicles and equipment needed to 








ENGINEERED TO 


BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen- brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
ye" O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 


and including 


TRANSOCEANIC CLIPPER SERVICE, 
life line of rapid communication 
with our allies and with neutral 
nations all over the world, has re- 
duced to a matter of hours travel 
which formerly took days and even 
weeks, thus contributing materially to our 
successful military operations. 


—— ng’ 


Pan American Airways System Photo 


FAMOUS LIFE LINES 









SEE 


service our warbirds on the ground. 


Life lines of Bundy Tubing are 
serving the Navy and Ordnance, too. 
They carry hydraulic pressure to 
tank turrets, fuel and oil to Diesel 
motors, refrigerants to the powder 
rooms of fighting ships. 


Still, we are constantly meeting 
new demands for tubing—adjusting 
to new war uses. We'll keep it com- 
ing! And we promise that every foot 
of it shall be the best Bundy can 
build. Bundy Tubing Company, 
Detroit, Michigan, 








YOUR EXPECTATIONS 


BUNDY ELECTRICWELD steel! 
tubing. Single - walled — butt 
welded — annealed. Available 
in sizes up to and including 
2" O. D. Can be furnished tin- 
coated outside in smaller sizes. 





nt ee 
THE FLYING FORTRESS, like other 


American warplanes, is serviced by 
a veritable network of life lines by 


in Bundy—used either structurally or 
: for transmitting liquids and hy- 
al drovlic pressure in practically all the 


specialized motor vehicles and ground 
service equipment of the Air Force. 





Official Photograph, U. 8S. Army Air Forces 


Photo by U. 8. Army Signal Corps 


24 TON, 6 x 6, SIGNAL CORPS VAN 
—Vehicles like this, and practically 
every other type of automotive 
equipment used by our armed forces, 
have many Bundy Tubing “‘life lines” 
—gas lines, brake lines, booster brake 
tubes, oil tubes, hydraulic control 
equipment, and an average of more 
than fifteen other tubing parts. 























Buy U. S. War Bonds 
Get in Your Scrap 









BUNDY “TRIPLE-PURPOSE” tubing. 
Double-walled, rolled from two strips, 
joints opposite, welded into a solid wall. 
Available in all Monel; all steel; Monel in- 
side—steel outside; Monel outside—steel 
inside. Sizes up to and including 54" O. D. 





Army men knew him well as a classroom 
and textbook soldier, an authority on 
infantry tactics. General Bradley, just out 
of West Point, watched the first World 
War from this side of the ocean. Then 
followed 25 years spent mostly in Army 
schools. He taught mathematics and 
tactics at West Point and there 
as plans and training officer. He attended 
the Command and Staff School at Leaven- 
worth, Kans., and the Army War College 
and taught at the Fort Benning Infantry 
School. On Army assignment, he even filled 
in at South Dakota State College as pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics. 

All this classroom work left General 
Bradley little time for actual soldiering. 
But he is a stickler for physical condition, 
both for himself and for his men. At 50, 
he is tall, thin and hard. 

War finally brought General Bradley a 
command. He went to North Africa in 
February of this year, as commanding 
officer of the Twenty-eighth Division. 
With him he took his textbook tactics, 
infantry tactics. At mid-April, the infan- 
try became very important in Northern 


served 


Tunisia. Rugged, hilly land had to be 
taken—not a job for tanks. General Brad- 
ley, a Major General, replaced Lieut. 
' Gen. George S. Pat- 
ton, a tank man. 
The American 
**doughboys’’ and 
General Bradley’s 
schoolroom | strategy 
proved bitter stuff for 
the elite of the Ger- 
man Army, its famed 
Afrika Korps. As a 
result, General Brad- 
ley became the first 
American Army offi- 
cer to dictate terms 
such as President Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill laid down as the goal 
of this war—‘‘unconditional surrender.” 


—Signal Corps 
GEN. BRADLEY 


Two famous American generals came 
here from China to help plan the coming 
campaign against the Japanese. They par- 
ticipated in a general war council which 
brought together President Roosevelt, 
Prime Minister Churchill, Field Marshal 
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Sir Archibald P. Wavell, commander gil 


British forces in India, and other rank , 
British officers from the Far East. The ¢ 
American generals brought to this mg 
mentous meeting differing views of whagl 
should be done. 

One, Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chen. 
nault, who commands American air foregg 
in China,thinks China 
should be turned into 
a vast airdrome for 
bombing Japan. 

The other, Lieut. 
Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, favors more 
traditional methods. 
He urges that the 
Chinese be fully armed 
and says the “best ; 
way to get at the ma 
Japanese” istoattack en cHENNaL 7 
them in Burma. 


a 


Supply is the principal problem in bg 
plans of campaign. Only a thin flow 
materials is reaching China just now, Bu 
a number of heavy bombers recently 
flown in. They are capable of strikj 
Japan from afar. 

As for the generals themselves: 

General Chennault was a famous 
somewhat glamorous war figure even 
fore Pearl Harbor. He commanded 
“Flying Tigers,” volunteer American 
men, who, from bases in Burma, reaped 
harvest of 10 to 12 Japanese planes 
each one lost. 

General Chennault was brought up 
the American Army, but resigned e& 
years ago, when Army doctors decided 
was physically unfit for further fly 
duty. He went at once to China to len¢ 
hand there. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-sh 
advanced him to the grade of gener 
After Pearl Harbor, he was recalled tot 
American Army, and given charge of # 
Air Forces in China. 

General Stilwell, commander of U, 
forces in China, India and Burma, is an@ 
pert on China and 
the Orient. He has 
spent many years 
there and_ speaks 
more Chinese dialects 
than most of the 
Chinese themselves. 

Among the Chinese, 

he is a popular idol. 

They cannot _pro- 

nounce his name and 

so refer to him as 

“General Sze.” Gen- 

eral Stilwell, now 60, GEN. STHWER 
was in command in Burma. When that 
country became untenable, he led a hazard- 
ous retreat on foot, over the mountails 
and through the jungles of Burma, 
safety in China. He has promised to 
back. “We got a hell of a beating,” he says, 
adding that his forces must recapture the 
country they lost. 
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The Bausch & Lomb Honorary Science Award is made annually to boys and girls who show unusual proficiency in science subjects. Inaugurat 
in 1932, it’has been accepted by preparatory and high schools as an inspiration to these gifted young people to encourage their scientific endea 


A War to Win...A Life to Live 


Johnny Davis, sitting at the 

desk in his room... dreaming 

~ ... iS not just one boy. He is 

one of the many who, like him, hold in their 

hands a bronze medal—the Bausch & Lomb Hon- 

orary Science Award—and dream of the future. 

These days are difficult for lads like Johnny 

Davis. Today . . . High School Graduation Day 

+++ marks the end of the carefree world in which 

‘xams and baseball tryouts and first dates were 
eventful enough to fill the waking hours. 

For there’s a tomorrow coming ... it’s already 

here... when Johnny and a whole host of 


fellows like him will take up arms for their 
country. But beyond that the future is hazy. 
When they return some may go on to college 
as they had planned . . . some may use in Civi- 
lian jobs the specialized training the Army and 
Navy have given them . . . some haven't thought 
much about it. But Johnny's mind is made up. 
Johnny is going to be a scientist . . 


-a great 
scientist . . 


. and time out for a year or two to 
win a war isn’t going to stop him! 

In times such as these the Bausch & Lomb 
Honorary Science Award takes on a new mean- 
ing. It becomes a tangible link to the future for 


those who today have a job to do for their coun- 
try. It’s the solid substance of a dream on to 
which they can hold until the last dark page of 
the war is turned and the life for which they were 
born begins again. 


BAUSGH) & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO! “Ii y N. Y. 


a4 


ESTABLISHED 1853 


AN AM . ’ 
ERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPTICAL GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, EDUCATION, RESEARCH, INDUSTRY AND EYESIGHT CORRECTION 








Bait your hook for a blissful 
experience—and load your pipe 
with Briggs! You'll reap the glori- 
ous harvest of richness that comes 
of Briggs’ choice tobaccos being 
cask-mellowed for years—longer 
than many expensive blends. 
When Briggs’ tender, full-bodied 
smoke wafts past your lips, every 
wisp delivers a treasure of flavor. 
Fall in love with your pipe in ear- 
nest fill it with Briggs today! 


BRIGES 


The Smoke with 
g Smile 


pIPE MIXTURE 
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PRODUCT OF P. LORILLARD COMPANY 





Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address should 
be sent not less than two weeks 
prior to the date change becomes 
effective. Send the address at 
which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at 
which you wish to receive copies. 


The United States News 
2201 M St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





FOREIGN PURCHASING COMMISSIONS 
WELDING ENGINEERS, MANUFACTURERS 
OR USERS OF WELDING RODS! 


COMPLETE WELDING ROD 
PROCESSING PLANT 
one of several sold to a foreign power 
TO BE SHOWN IN FULL OPERATION 
AT CLEVELAND, OHIO 
INSPECTION BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR RESERVATION 
ERNEST P. MOSLO 
MOSLO MACHINERY COMPANY 


2443 PROSPECT AVE. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








DOES YOUR COPY 
ARRIVE LATE?— 


If so, please be assured that we are 
still printing on the same fast prewar 
schedule. But wartime transportation is 
subject to frequent and unforeseen de- 
lays. Late delivery of your United States 
News means that your area has been 
thus affected. Insofar as possible, how- 
ever, we shall continue to strive to over- 
come local difficulties. 


The United States News 























POWER MOWERS 
HU Wee theo 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N. 


\ q7 / 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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HEADS UP FOR ViCcTORY! 


“The Yeas 
and Nays’ 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epiror’s Note: Brief letters of cop, 
ment and suggestions are invited. Thoy 
not intended for publication, and thoy 
with which writers desire to have onl 
initials used, should be so marked. 


What Government Owes People 


Sir:—In your editorial, “The Dey 
Plan,” in the March 26 issue, I was g 
tracted to the first sentence, “Does th 
Goverument owe every man a living?” 

I do not know of any person or ay 
group which has ever proposed that th 
Government owes everybody a living 
is, however, the first duty of every Goy. 
ernment to afford every individual » 
equal opportunity to make a living: mop 
than that, to accomplish as much az }is 
abilities will permit without interfereng 
with the equivalent rights of other peopk 
Lima, Ohio Evmer McCuay 


* * & 


Disapproval of ‘Economies’ 

Sir:—I wish to protest against your #. 
ticie: “Vigilance of Congress,” in the Ma 
14 issue of The United States News. Th 
general tone of this article indicates » 
proval of the “economies” of the preset 
Congress. No attempt is made to sugget 
to your readers that much of this “ecom 
mizing” is unwise. 

One of the most glaring examples d 
false economizing is the FSA (Farm & 
curity Administration). This agency wa 
engaged in helping the small farmer. Fig 
ures show that large farms are already 
producing almost to capacity, and increas 
in their productivity adds little to the m 
tion’s food supply; whereas the small fam- 
er, with FSA aid, accounted for by far th 
greater per cent of increase in food supph 

The important thing is that small fam- 
ers are unable to increase productivity 
without aid. In curtailing the FSA, Cor 
gress has performed a disservice to the 
country. This, ultimately, is no econom 
Chicago, II. Mrs. R. W. Murray, & 


Corn Ceilings Opposed 

Sir:—I have been im the grain busines 
all my life and honestly feel that the trag: 
situation in our feed supplies is largely di 
to the stupid rigidities of bureaucrats. 

The high-protein feeds were dissipate 
last harvest by low prices, and when com 
ceilings were imposed the perfect free 
resulted. Nothing can be done about 
until a new harvest, and the conditios 
will persist unless present regulations a 
dropped entirely. 
Louisville, Ky. Mitton Crow 
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Copr. 1943, Pabet Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wise. 
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ney wa 
ner. Fig 
rt dy 
=| We’ ing friends i Vi G ! 
increas 
=| We're growing friends in our Victory Garden! 
ry 
all farn- 
y far the 
1 supph 
all fam ES, we re having plenty of company these days—digging out {¢ 
luctivit ; " ; ‘ 
there in the back vard. 
5A, Con ‘ ‘ . 
> to the “Neighbors, passersby. folks to whom we've seldom said more 


>cOnom! than ‘How do vou do!’ often stop and admire our rows of ’ Ribbon . 


RRAY, dh sprouting vegetables. Usually that’s a good excuse to knock off 
work for a few minutes—whereupon I suggest : “You know. some- 
thing tall and cold would taste mighty good right now. Won't 

busines you folks join us in a glass of beer?’ 


the trae “Well, when those frosty bottles of Pabst Blue Ribbon come 
wy out on the tray, we all sort of let down and relax. It’s mighty 
fissipate pleasant.” All over America, people are rediscovering the sim- | 
then com ple pleasures of life. Home... back porch...neighbors. And 
ct freer more than ever, Pabst Blue Ribbon Beer has become a symbol 

about , : ; 

adit of friendly companionship. } 
tions a That softer, kindlier taste is obtained by a Pabst process of 

: FULL-FLAVOR BLENDING. Pabst actually combines no less than 33 

; Crow , 


master brews into o acnific ee “here is ine De 
ne magnificent beer. There is no finer beer TUNE IN THE LAUGH SHOW OF THE WEEK. GROUCHO MARX as your host of 


NEWS in all the world than Pabst Blue Ribbon. “BLUE RIBBON TOWN” Every Saturday Night...Coast-to-Coast CBS NETWORK 
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OPA Chief's Renewed Influence . . . Behind Truce 
In Coal Strike . . . BEW as Haven for New Dealers 


High British officials here for strategy 
conferences were surprised to find 
how impatient American military of- 
ficials are to get going in a big way 
both in the war against Germany and 
the war against Japan. The British 
incline to the naval tradition of a 
slower-moving war of attrition and 
blockade. 


xk 


Military decisions now to be reached 
will supplement those reached in the 
November conference at Casablanca, 
not all of which have worked out ex- 
actly as anticipated. 


xk * 


U.S. Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is 
being praised by military men for his 
readiness to change field generals in 
the midst of a campaign, as he did 
twice in Tunisia. Shift of command 
from Lieut. Gen. George S. Patton, 
Jr., during final phase of the battle of 
Tunisia was designed to place an in- 
fantry specialist in control and was 
no reflection on General Patton, who 
went at once to a highly important 
new command. 


x* * 


Prentiss Brown, as OPA Administra- 
tor, is swinging back into White House 
favor by showing a willingness to be 
firmer in price-ceiling enforcement. 
There is far less prospect now than 
there was a few weeks ago that OPA 
will be dismembered and its functions 
divided up among other war admin- 
istrations. 


x * * 


Military men are highly pleased with 
the performance of French troops in 
North Africa. As many as 500,000 of 
these troops may be available once 
they can be armed with modern 
American weapons. 


* @ @ 


Real initiative for the latest Roose- 
velt-Churchill conference came from 
the British, although an invitation, of 
course, emanated from this side. 
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The lone agency in which New Deal- 
ers now are welcomed when looking 
for jobs is the Board of Economic 
Warfare headed by New Dealer Milo 
Perkins. BEW is coming to have a 
roster of once well-known New Deal 
officials. 


x * * 


It is true that President Roosevelt re- 
cently was on the verge of offering 
Donald Nelson’s job, as head of the 
War Production Board, to Bernard 
Baruch. When a charge by War Un- 
der Secretary Patterson that WPB 
material allotments were hindering 
high-octane gasoline production 
kicked back on Mr. Patterson, the 
President changed his mind. 


x * * 


Joseph Kennedy, former Ambassador 
to Great Britain, who was offered the 
job of Civilian Supply Administrator, 
would accept if a separate Civilian 
Supply Administration were created, 
independent of the War Production 
Board. 


x * * 


The first truce in the coal mine strike 
was declared at the instance of 
Harold Ickes and not of John L. 
Lewis. The Government asked Mr. 
Lewis for this favor. Mr. Lewis did 
not ask the Government. 


x kk 


Chester Davis, as Food Administra- 
tor, was not taken into the confidence 
of White House planners before they 
announced that there would be a price 
roll-back and a system of subsidies to 
finance this roll-back. This plan was 
worked out by Economic Stabilizer 
Byrnes and OPA Administrator 
Brown. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt was speaking “off 
the cuff” when he made the indirect 
remark that coal miners now are 
working for the Government. There is 
as yet no opinion from the Justice 
Department holding that miners are 















employes of the Government and sy, 
ject to the rights and benefits, as wey 
as the responsibilities, of Cover 
workers. 


x * * 


U.S. military officials are not pleas: 
by published reports that U.S. fon 
played a secondary role in the fig 
Tunisian battles. Actually, the Ame. 
ican Thirty-Fourth Division, in my. 
nificent offensive operations, unhing:i 
the whole German line and maj 
possible the entire quick victory, 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt is being told by som 
advisers that he should allow the ny 
tax bill to become law without signe 
ture and in that way avoid any arjy. 
ment that he had acted to enab: 
some people to gain at a time wh: 
ceilings are being placed on waj 
and on farm prices. 


x * * 


Peace feelers are beginning to com 
from Europe, but are not yet take 
seriously by high American official 
Informed view still is that it will & 
necessary to place an army on th 
continent of Europe before the Ge- 
mans will be ready to surrender wv 
conditionally. 











xk * 





There is a growing official view, eve 
in New Deal circles, that it will 
wise policy after the war to give t 
concessions to corporations, partic 
larly to young and venturesome co 
porations, while holding taxes on iné: 
viduals at a high level. Idea finally 
taking hold that corporate enterptt 
is being stifled by a policy of hi 
taxation. 















* ¢& 2 


Now that Robert Nathan has 9% 
into the Army, WPB insiders exp 
the planning committee he headed 
languish and die. This commits 
once the spark plug for many of ' 
Chairman Nelson’s production 10 
was one of the WPB groups the Am 
most disliked. 
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le his first annual address to Congress in 
1790, George Washington said, “To be pre- 
pared for war is one of the most effectual 
means of preserving peace.” 

Today, in the midst of war, his advice might 
well read, “In time of war prepare for peace.” 
For peace, like war, has definite objectives— 
which should be planned in advance. 


When victory brings peace, the contributions 



















of industry no less than Statesmanship, will 
help determine the kind of world we'll live in 


...and aircraft will play an important role. 


Right now, of course, war production is all 
important. At McDonnell, we’re working three 
shifts making planes, parts, and plastics for our 
Armed Forces. But we’re working too, toward 
the better aircraft and better materials which 
will be a part of tomorrow’s better world. 


M°DONNELL Accraft Geporation 


PLANES +> PARTS +> PLASTICS * SAINT LOUIS-MEMPHIS ~« 





| MORE THAN 75,000 
WOMEN IN WAR 
SERVICES TODAY 

ep YOU CAN JOIN NOW 


a MILDNESS and BETTER TASTE 


.. the two qualities smokers want most in a cigarette 


YOu CAN’ T BUY A ... qualities that can come only from Chesterfield’s right 
combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos. For 


BETTER CIGARETTE real smoking pleasure buy Chesterfields, They Satisfy. 





I 43, Liccett & Myers Tosacco Co 





